


















































N° matter how hot your 

engine may be, the 
right Champion Plug will run 
it perfectly. An Oxy- 
Acetylene flame cannot 


crack Champion “3450” in- 


sulators. 












































WALTHAM SPEEDOMETERS 
AND AUTOMOBILE CLOCKS 





World’s 
Standard 

Speed and Time 
“Recorder 


hes Waltham Air-Friction Speedometer indicates accurately and in. 
stantaneously the speed of your car. It is not affected by climatic conditions. 


It is standard equipment on such leading 
cars as Cunningham, Daniels, Fergus, Lafay- 
ette, Lincoln, Leach-Biltwell, Packard, Pierce- 
Arrow, Renault, Rolls-Royce, Stevens- 
Duryea, Wills-Sainte Claire, and others. 


No matter what the make of your car is, 
it should be equipped with a Waltham 
Speedometer. 


In the first place, the name of Waltham is an 
assurance of quality and precision; secondly, 
the Waltham is the only Air-Friction Speed- 
ometer in the world; and finally, the builders 
of the world’s leading cars, recognizing these 


facts, specify that their automobiles shall 


be equipped with Waltham Speedometers 
and Clocks. 


Indisputable proof of Waltham superiority 
is found in the international fame of Wal 
tham Watches, Clocks and Speedometers. 
This fame rests upon a reputation for mak- 
ing the finest instruments of precision in 
the world. 


Visit any of the automobile agencies repre- 
senting any of the cars which we have men 
tioned and ask them to show you the per 
fection of this Speedometer’s performance. 


Waltham Watch Company, Waltham, Mass. 


Service Stations in all leading cities 


WALTHA 





The Speedometer of Instantaneous Accuracy 
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Prices Must Be Governed by 
Costs 


Price may vary temporarily without relation to 
costs, but must be in proportion to costs in general. 
Industry is entering period of declining costs. Mar- 
keting costs, especially, must be reduced. A striking 
analysis of present economic status of industry. 


By Harry Tipper 


ness changes as though the cycle were a necessi- 
tous consideration governed by absolute laws. 

There is, of course, a law of action and reaction 
which governs all activities and there is a direct rela- 
tion between the volume and the price cycles in non- 
economic products. The products of the farm and the 
forest vary in volume from year to year and these 
variations show a cycle change in their action and 
reaction, which has its effect almost immediately 
upon the price. 

It is probable that there exists some relation be- 
tween the action and the reaction and the volume of 
business at any particular moment, and several of 
the economists who have studied this matter expect 
to establish a relation between the volume of non- 
economic products and the volume of total business. 

The action and reaction over the whole industrial 
fabric are subject to so many variable factors in con- 
nection with any particular line of business in its re- 
lation to the rest, that the prices obtained do not bear 
any visible relation to the cycle of change discovered 
in connection with non-economic products. Curves 
of wholesale prices, therefore, over a period of years 
-are a record of past events only and do not indicate 
that the future will follow the past conditions. 

The chart shown with this article indicates the 


| T has been customary to talk about cyclical busi- 


variance of wholesale prices in the United States 
from the War of 1812 to the World War, and it is to 
be observed that these wholesale prices show in cycles. 
of change of approximately fifty years’ duration each. 

However, it is absurd to regard a war as a neces- 
sary part of a business cycle. If the Civil War had 
not occurred, the whole trend of this cycle would 
have been entirely different. 

As a record of past events, this curve is very illumi- 
nating; as a forecast for the future, it is worth 
nothing, because the problems facing us are entirely 
different from the problems faced either at the end 
of the Civil War or the War of 1812. 

When, therefore, the economist talks about our en- 
tering an era of declining prices, he simply means 
that our prosperity depends upon our ability to de- 
crease prices without decreasing wages, because the 
surplus between prices and purchasing power builds 
up our wealth. There is no evidence as yet to indi- 
cate an era of declining prices. 


While prices may vary through a short period 
without respect to costs, prices over a long period 
average themselves in proportion to the costs. 
Unless, therefore, we can reduce costs, we can- 
not reduce prices over any long period. The 
short fluctuations will indicate the proportionate 
amount we must receive to cover the costs. 
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A century of price cycles 


If the periods of inflation and deflation due to wars 
are eliminated from consideration, an examination of the 
curve will show that the introduction of the mechanical 
system of industry, its growth and development have 
led to a long period of declining prices during which © 
period wages were being increased constantly and the 
wealth was being increased. 

This was the period when the introduction of mechani- 
cal means of production exercised the greatest in- 
fluence upon the increasing productivity of the worker. 

It will be observed that before the War of 1812 there 
was no period of-rising cost for several years and that 
the rising cost immediately before the Civil War was 
not marked and was very short in duration. On the con- 
trary, for fourteen years before the World War, the gen- 
eral costs had been rising steadily, so that they had 
reached the plane established in 1880 and in the period 
of 1840 to 1850... This rise was very steady showing very 
minor fluctuations and rising sharply from the mini- 
mum price area of 1897. It is obvious, therefore, that 
the factors operating on prices before the World War 
were entirely different from the factors operating before 
the Civil War or the War of 1812. 

Further examination into the matter and research de- 
veloped from all the fragmentary data available show 
that during the development of the mechanical system of 
industry the cost of those items devoted to distribution 
and marketing a product had been steadily increasing. 

For the greater portion of that period the increased 
economies of manufacturing made it possible to absorb 
the increased cost of the distribution and marketing and 
still effect a decrease in the price. 

The proportion of the sales price required to cover 
the cost of distribution and marketing, however, in- 
creased steadily as the system developed, consolidating 
the manufacturing in larger units and demanding mar- 
kets spread over larger areas and developed with greater 
intensity. 

At the period of the War of 1812 the amount involved 
in the labor, raw materials and capital of production 
was approximately 90 per cent of the sales price, leav- 
ing 10 per cent for distribution and marketing. 

In 1900 the labor, raw materials and capital involved 
in production approximated nearly 50 per cent of the 
sales price, showing a constant increase in the propor- 
tion of the sales price devoted to the motions and costs 


of distribution and marketing the goods. 

Since 1900 this cost has been steadily increasing. 

For a century, therefore, the cost of distribution and 
marketing has been increasing. For eighty years of that 
time the growth of the mechanical system permitted this 
increased cost to be absorbed and still provided cheaper 
goods. For the last twenty years the cost of distribution 
and marketing has been too great to be absorbed entire- 
ly by the increased economies in manufacturing and has 
obliged the manufacturer to secure increased prices in 
order to meet his costs. 

The importance of the era from 1810 to 1897 is not 
understood unless we realize that this was the period 
of greatest expansion in percentage, of greatest decline 
in prices, of steadily increasing wages and of the largest 
increase in the wealth of the industrial countries. 


It is not absolutely according to the facts to say 
that we are in an era of declining prices. The price 
will depend upon the costs, but it is strictly accord- 
ing to the lesson of the past to say that the future 
growth of industry depends upon our ability to de- 
crease prices without. proportionately decreasing 
wages. Thus we may add to the wealth what has 
been destroyed by war and increase the wealth above 
that amount sufficiently to record the necessary im- 
provement of the industrial fabric. 


It is further necessary to point out that our ability 
to decrease prices will depend not only upon the econo- 
mies we can make in production and manufacturing, but 
our ability to make economies in distribution and mar- 
keting. In goods that are distributed through whole- 
salers and retailers the possibility of a 10 per cent re- 
duction to the user from economies in the retail business 
and the wholesale business is greater than a 40 per cent 
reduction in the manufacturing cost. 

The avoidable and visible wastes in distribution and 
marketing are sufficiently important to permit the intro- 
duction of radical economies in this direction which will 
influence the costs to a very considerable degree. 

In most lines of business comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the expenses of marketing and distribut- 
ing the goods, and there is little understanding of the 
factors entering into this question. 

The future improvement of our wealth and general 
condition of our industry depends very largely upon the 
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economies we can make in these elements of business. 
The flow of product from the factory door to the user is 
slower than the flow of product through the factory. At 
each point in the journey more cost is accumulated than 
should be necessary: because of lost motion, inefficiency, 
useless methods, wastes of time and effort concerned 
not with the increasing of the flow of product, but with 
taking care of the delays and frozen elements that impede 
the flow. 

The cost in distribution and marketing is in direct pro- 
portion to the speed of the flow, and anything that im- 
pedes the flow operates to increase directly the cost of 
the product to the user. 

Every element in distribution and marketing has in- 
creased in cost in the last twenty years, and the effi- 
ciency of the individual engaged in distribution and mar- 
keting has not increased, so that in every respect the cost 
of moving one thousand dollars’ worth of goods has 
increased. 


It is necessary, therefore, that the business man 
determine the factors of marketing, the cost of these 
factors, the necessities of the operations involved 
and ways in which they can be improved, so that 
they do not. require the: same amount of time and 
effort for the unit of result. 

Declining prices without declining wages are nec- 
essary to the continued prosperity of industry, and 
these cannot be secured without an entirely new con- 
sideration of what constitutes industrial efficiency. 


The proper analysis of marketing is the basis of this 
new efficiency, and this analysis must be considered from 
the character and extent and speed of the flow of product 
in proportion to the importance of that product in the 
industrial fabric. 

Some of the factors to be considered are obvious at 
the present time. Others will be determined only as our 
experience grows. 





A New Model 


HE new A-C speedometer is a completely revised 
design of the instrument which the Champion Ig- 
nition Co. announced in 1919. While operating on the 
same principle, it incorporates several improvements. 
This speedometer operates on the magnetic drag prin- 
ciple, having a stationary, permanent horseshoe magnet 
mounted within the housing. An armature rotates with- 
in the magnet, being driven by a flexible shaft from the 
driving mechanism of the car. Between the armature 
and the poles of the stationary magnet is a non-mag- 
netic element in the form of an aluminum cup having 
on its periphery a dial graduated in miles per hour. 
This light weight cup is sensitive to the magnetic drag 
caused by the rotating armature which shifts the mag- 
netic lines of force in the direction of rotation. Owing 
to the light weight of the cup, the dial is very sensitive. 
Among the various changes made are the follow- 
ing: The magnet, which was formerly adjustable, is 
now fixed in position and instead the speed element is 
now adjusted into and out of the magnetic field by an 
adjusting screw A. This adjusting screw is set at the 
factory and then sealed and covered so that it cannot be 
tampered with after the final adjustment. In the former 


of Speedometer 


instrument automatic thermostatic control was used for 
changing the relations of the armature laminations one 
to the other. In the present instrument a solid or single 
piece rotor is used and the thermostatic control has been 
eliminated, compensation for temperature rendered un- 
necessary by the heat treatment of the magnetic ele- 
ments, it is claimed. 

An important improvement in the instrument resides in 
the provision of automatic lubrication of the high speed 
bearings. These bearings operate within glands which 
contain oil that cannot be thrown out of the bearing. 
This tends to increase the life of the instrument and to 
eliminate the noise which often occurred after several 
thousand miles of use. The flexible shafting is of the 
so-called dental wire type which was developed during 
the war by the Bureau of Standards. It consists of four 
layers of piano wire wound spirally in opposite direc- 
tions, and while permitting a drive through a very sharp 
angle, is practically free from torsional distortions un- 
der the stresses imposed by driving the unit. The odom- 
eter is driven off the worm B, while the rotor for the 
speedometer part of the instrument is driven by a short 
piece of the flexible shafting C. 





Left—New A-C speedometer. 
B, odometer driving worm; C, flexible shaft driving rotor of magnetic iron; 


carrying dials; 


F, odometer wheel and driveshaft; G, rotor of soft iron. 


Center—Important elements in new A-C magnetic speedometer: A, adjustable screw; 


D, magnets; E, non-magnetic cup 
Right—Odometer unit, showing mounting 


of dial wheels and driving members 
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Changes in Body Design at the 
Automobile Salon 


The popular sedan is apparently giving way to inside driven cabriolets and 
berlines. Increased use of the soft roof is general and manufacturers show 
a tendency to revert to long discarded features. Much attention is paid to 


interior equipment. 


More domestic than foreign models exhibited. 


By George J. Mercer 


HE Automobile Salon, which originated as an Im- 

porter’s Salon, is becoming more and more an exhibi- 

tion of cars of domestic manufacture. This year 
twenty of the thirty makes of chassis on exhibition are 
American-made. These include the Biddle, Brewster, 
Cadillac, Cunningham, Daniels, Dorris, Duesenberg, Falcon, 
Fergus, Lafayette, Lincoln, Locomobile, McFarlan, Pack- 
ard, Pierce-Arrow, Rauch & Lang, Richelieu, Rolls- 
Royce, Stevens-Duryea and Winton. 

Of the foreign contingent Italy presents the greatest 
namber of chassis makes, including the Fiat, Isotta- 
Fraschini, Lancia and Spa. Great Britain is represented 
by the Lanchester and Sunbeam; Germany by the Benz and 
Mercedes, while France and Belgium have but a single 
car each, the Hispano-Suiza from the former country and 
the Minerva from the latter. The absence of all the lead- 
ing French makers—Panhard, Renault, De Dion, etc.—is 
noteworthy. 

The salon, as a whole, however, presents a satisfactory 
picture of the new in body design. There is a total exhibit 
of approximately 60 bodies. These are divided into 12 
cabriolets, six broughams, 13 berlines, three limousines, 
three sedans, 12 touring car bodies, one roadster, one 
brougham-landaulet and seven inside drive cabriolets. 

This list serves to show that the line of bodies presented 
for inspection is, generally, the most expensive made, 
and this would indicate that the exhibitors have an 
optimistic feeling as regards the general trend of busi- 
ness. About one-sixth of the exhibits are open bodies, 
and it was noted that the closed bodies include more of 
the falling and semi-falling top bodies than ever before. 
These are even more expensive than the stationary top 
kind. 


Cabriolets Set New Record 


There is a total of seven inside drive cabriolets, which is 
arecord. In previous years there have been but one or two 
examples of this type, and these have invariably been on 
the British-made Rolls-Royce. These bodies, in fact, seem 
almost to have superseded the sedan, for there are but 
three of the latter bodies exhibited. One of these three is 
a short close coupled body that is being considered by 
manufacturers as a production car in the near future. It 
is designed to be a combination of coupe and sedan. 

The exhibition includes yet another new feature in body 
design, or rather a reversion to an old feature. This is 
the large number of berlines. This type of body in appear- 
ance resembles a sedan. It has a division, however, back 
of the driver’s seat, and the upper part of this division is 
formed by a window that raises and lowers. Thus the 
body can be made into one or two compartments at will. 


Some years ago this type of body was the only style ac- 
ceptable by many car users, but it drifted into abeyance. 
Whether its revival this year will mean much to the 
quantity built car manufacturer in the coming season is 
doubtful. The general run of quantity built cars have a 
short wheelbase chassis and this makes it next to impos- 
sible to have a division back of the driving seat and still 
allow sufficient room for the rear door entrance. There 
has always been a certain proportion of buyers for enclosed 
bodies that insist upon more privacy than the single com- 
partment body permits, but if there is not sufficient wheel- 
base it cannot be considered. However, it is remarkable. 
that a large number of manufacturers are practically mak- 
ing this type supersede the sedan. 

As was stated, the inside drive cabriolet has come for- 
ward as another substitute for the sedan. The sedan has 
enjoyed a long run of popularity, but at this show it only 
equaled in number the limousine that passed out as a 
favorite several years ago. , 


Trying for Cheaper Production 


This change from the sedan to the inside drive cabriolet 
for short wheelbase cars indicates that there is a tendency 
to strive for cheaper production. Manufacturers are 
apparently attempting to make enclosed bodies as near the 
cost of the open body as possible. 

A number of manufacturers have used fabric to cover 
part of the body sides in place of sheet metal, intending 
probably to use this measure as one to reduce costs. On 
the type of cars exhibited, however, this fabric is not 
cheaper, even though the cheapest fabric it is possible to 
buy should be used. It must be remembered that the fabric 
must be applied after the metal parts are painted and it 
requires expert workmen to properly put on the necessary 
moulding and apply the fabric. This work is less of an 
automatic operation than the task of putting on the metal. 
It is done at the time the painted surface is practically 
finished and the chances of marring such work are con- 
siderable. It is to be expected, however, that in time 
means will be found to cheapen this work and there will 
probably be seen more bodies with the sides covered with 
fabric. Such a development has advantages, for it is 
much lighter and lighter frame work can be used behind 
it than for the metal covering. 

As to body equipment and accessories, it was noted that 
on all the close coupled bodies, as well as on those of the 
larger variety, the use of trunk racks is quite extensive. 
Many of these racks are of the folding type, and on some 
models the top of the tank is utilized as a base upon which 
to rest the trunk. The tank is protected by wood strips, 
and these give less of a conspicuous appearance than the: 
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i—Cunningham 3—Lincoin with Murphy body 5—Duesenberg 7—Minerva 
2—Packard with Holbrook body 4—General view of salon 6—McFarlan 8—Fiat 
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ordinary rack. In most cases the use of the rack is accom- 
panied by equipment of the back of the body with per- 
pendicular rods to protect the finish. 

There appears to be no general tendency to replace run- 
ning boards with steps, although this has been done in a 
few instances on open cars. The steps used as a rule are 
made to fasten to the body with a shank, similar to the 
method used on carriages, rather than having a square 
casting run up to the shield. 

The exhibit served to demonstrate the increasing hold 
the soft roof has gained upon the body builder. Of the 
total number of bodies exhibited there is but one equipped 
with a solid roof and this was of the coach type formerly 
used on carriage work. All the others are made of fabric. 
Some few had metal formed over the edges and the appear- 
ance from the side gives the impression that there is an 
all metal top. Many of the bodies are skeleton lined on 
the interior. The bows and slats on such jobs form a 
visible lattice work. The space between the squares is 
about six inches. This design affords a light appearing 
upper structure and shows the tendency of body builders 
to make bodies as light as service will permit. The roof 
at best is but an umbrella and it is in line with good sense 
to make it light. It is also an added attraction to make it 
light in appearance. Brewster has one body in which the 
fabric was also used in the side and back quarter. Their 
method of applying the fabric, however, could be improved 
upon. The screw heads appearing in the moulding give 
a rough appearance, as though the car was one only suit- 
able for hunting purposes or for cross country use. 

There is a general use of ventilators on the roofs, as 
well as ventilators on top of the shroud. On many of the 
open bodies the lower half of the windshield is stationary. 
This has been true in the past on high class enclosed 
bodies, but the open bodies had not before been so equipped. 

Mudguards on the models exhibited are principally the 
full crown shape and rather large. Even the few cycle 
guards shown are made with a reverse turn at the rear 
end. A few of the cars from abroad use a shape nearly 
horizontal both for the front and the rear. One exhibitor 
has guards covered with imitation Spanish leather. 

The fabric sun visor is fairly well represented and the 
Brewster and Healey types of windshield are shown on 
various cars. ‘The large circular headlight is very gen- 
eral, although several examples of cowl lights are shown. 
In many cases the spare tire is carried at the front. 

Apparently there has been a reversion to some of the 
features that were used in earlier days. In practically 
every case, however, the use of the older form of body 
building is well applied and there is not the appearance 
of drifting backward. Rather there seems to be a well 
directed effort to combine the old with the new for the 
benefit of change and the old gives a touch of newness al! 
its own. This trend was particularly noticeable in the 
tops of open bodies. 


The Body Lines 


The body lines of the open type include, for the most 
part, the flat top edge. An effect that is quite new has 
been produced with a Holbrook body on a Packard chassis. 
A recessed panel about three inches wide extends the 
entire length of the body and hood. This panel is sunk 
down about one-quarter inch and is painted red, while the 
body is brown. 

New radiator designs are predominated by the round 
form. The rear corners of open bodies are also rounded. 

Open body trimmings do not differ from previous years, 
except, perhaps, there is more plainness in design. De- 
sign leather is also common and interior lights are used 
on one open body, these being the small round pattern 
fastened to the rear bow on each side. Step lights are 


also used in some cases. They are generally placed within 
the splasher. Foot rests and robe racks are the rule and 
the trimmings on the newest designs are made to conform 
to the body line all the way around, including the back 
seat. In other words, the top line of the body is distinct 


_and visible throughout, giving a clean-cut look to the in- 


terior, although it is doubtful if the rear seat is as com- 
fortable as it would be were the trimmings higher. The 
outside handle is dispensed with on half the open bodies, 
while the others use both the outside and inside. 

A variety of designs is shown in the trimmings of the 
enclosed bodies. The wood panel with decorative designs 
is used largely on the doors and the inlaid natural wood 
strip is also used across the division on the doors. The 
designs of the seats and backs give an appearance of com- 
fort, either when plain or pleated. The use of divided 
seats is quite common, the division being made in some 
cases to swing back out of place in the front seat. The 
rear seats, however, have a substantial arm chair division. 
The use of the arm rest on each quarter panel is general. 

The interior appearance, of practically all the enclosed 
cars gives the effect of study in design. There is, how- 
ever, on some of the models, a tendency to crowd all the 
various appliances into too small a space. For instance, 
the visible vanity case, the dictograph inside the door, pull- 
to handles, regulator handles, etc., all within a small space, 
give the appearance of too much silver bunched together. 
Corner and center dome lights are the rule, as are visible 
vanity cases. The interior wood finish, in most cases, is 
confined to the moulding around the windows. The seats 
are, in many cases, furnished with pillows and pillows are 
used as foot rests. The doors, generally, are plain. On 
some of the berlines pockets are provided on the doors 
in the driver’s section and occasionally a panel effect on 
the rear door is seen. More often, however, the rear door 
is entirely without design and never with a pocket on 
domestic cars. 

The upholstering material is principally worsted and 
wool fabrics, broadcloth and bedford cords. The color 
gray predominates. There was but one body covered with 
mohair. On the berlines the driving compartment is 
finished in leather, and on some models a shoulder division 
is used. 

As to colors, there is, as usual, a wide range. 
and red are used together with good effect. There are 
several grays and a few blues. There are two unfortunate 
combinations, one being due to an overdose of red trim- 
ming and the other having a similar fault due to nickel and 
bright aluminum. Striping is used to some extent on half 
the cars, the broad glazed stripe with two hair lines being 
the most common. In a few cases the hoods are striped. 

Body builders having exhibits at the salon are Brewster, 
Brooks-Ostruk, Pease, De Causse, Derham, Fleetwood, 
Healey, Holbrook, Locke, New Haven, Rochambeau, Smith- 
Springfield, Walterm and Murphy. 

‘ A more detailed account of the salon will appear in next 
week’s issue of AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES. 


Brown 





A Show Room for Foreign Buyers 


OLSELEY MOTORS LIMITED of England have 

just opened what the London Times declares to 
be one of the most handsome and most expensive show 
rooms in the world. The new building is located in Picca- 
dilly at the corner of Arlington Street, London. 

While this show room will by no means be closed to the 
domestic purchaser its prime purpose is to stimulate ex- 
porting. The site selected is one which gives the new 
building ‘an international status, and the splendor of the 
place shou'd attract many buyers from all parts of the 
world. , 
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Recent Developments in Bodywork 
on British Cars 


Small four-passenger cars have scanty leg-room and lower sides than are 
usual in British practice. Many framed curtains or light removable win- 
dow panels are employed. General body design similar to last year. 


By M. W. Bourdon 


WO trends stand out prominently after a careful 
inspection of British open bodies at the Olympia 
show, both relating to the smaller sizes of car of 

from 10 hp. to 14 hp. The first is a lowering of the 
high standards of passenger comfort and protection 
hitherto characteristic of British cars in general, and 
the second the widespread adoption of framed side cur- 
tains—or light, detachable panels—which open with the 
doors or in some other way eliminate many of the draw- 
backs associated with side curtains of the usual type. 

Dealing with the first of these developments, it is 
obvious that on four-passenger “light cars” of the power 
mentioned the comparatively short wheelbase must have 
the result of restricting the body space behind the dash- 
board, unless, as is sometimes the case, the very undesir- 
able plan of making the rear seat greatly overhang the 
rear axle is adopted. But the fault is not so much in 
this as in the reduced height of the side panels from 
floorboards to elbow line. 

This lowering of the sides implies less “freeboard” 
above the seat cushions, unless the latter are lowered 
to a similar extent. Some makers have followed this 
plan, but it is not appreciated by potential users who 
have passed middle age, owing to the difficulty they ex- 
perience of rising from unduly low seats and the phys- 
ical discomfort felt on long runs on rough roads. 


Reasons for Reduced Height 


The reason for the reduced height of body sides is 
clear. The desire is not only to reduce the wind resist- 
ance area, but also to obtain a symmetrical outline for 
the car as a whole. Naturally the smaller cars have 
lower radiators and hoods, but sometimes the radiator 
is made higher as a compromise between chassis and 
body requirements. Thus the 11-hp. Humber has had its 
radiator height increased 5 in. as compared with its 
forerunner, the 10-hp. But while this has brought the 
top line of the hood almost horizontal and in line with 
a reasonable height of body side, it would not allow 
the latter to be raised appreciably without detracting 
from the appearance of the car. But instead of pro- 
viding seat cushions reduced as a whole in their height 
from the floor, a more pronounced rearward inclination 
has been given to both cushions and back rest, of the 
front seat in particular; while, therefore, the haunches 
of the passengers are lower than usual in larger cars, 
the slope of the cushion keeps their knees at the same 
elevation, and their legs from knees to feet do not 
assume that approach to the horizontal to which objec- 
tion is taken by the average owner when low and: nearly 
flat cushions are provided and which, by imposing the 
whole weight of the legs on the backs of the heels, is 
so tiring on long runs. 


This plan of increasing the rearward slope of seat 
cushions and back upholstery is of advantage in another 
way; it enables the front seat to be brought farther 
forward without cramping the driver and his companion. 
Thus another couple of inches or so are available for the 
rear compartment and increases to that extent the leg- 
room or cushion width at the back without affecting 
overhang. And, of further advantage, the front seat 
occupants are brought closer to the windshield, so re- 
ceiving more protection from the latter. 

The extent to which the body sides have been lowered 
in relation to the seat cushions varies pronouncedly, of 
course, on different makes of bodies; but whereas for- 
merly this “free board” ranged from 12 to 15 in. for 
cars of 15 hp. and over, the average is now 9% in. on 
10 to 14 hp. cars. The difference is further increased 
in many cases by the reduction in the thickness of the 
cushion, which prevents the occupants from “sinking 
into” the latter so much. 

In respect to British body design in general, there is 
not much change from last year. More makers are carry- 
ing the side panels over the top edge of the framing, 
some using aluminum or mahogany beading to cover 
the junction of panel and upholstery, though more often 
the latter finishes in a “cord” above the edge of the 
panel. Side panels, too, are more often of the curved- 
in-top design, the curve in pronounced form extending 
down the side some 8 to 4 in. and leading into a continu- 
ous sweep to the bottom edge. 

Buttoned upholstery is still most favored, though not 
infrequently cushions are plain with a roll or thickening 
some 4 in. wide and an inch deep at the front edge. 
Seat cushions generally are not sloped so much as they 
were, though there are very few examples of the flat, 
plain cushions and none of the semicircular (inside ele- 
vation) pattern observable on many of the cheaper Amer- 
ican cars. Almost without exception British cushions 
are thicker in front than behind, some showing consider- 
able difference in this respect. 


Light Cars None Too Roomy 


On light cars with 96-108-in. wheelbase, the four- 
passenger bodies are frequently none too roomy, and 
a driver or passenger of more than average height and 
leg-reach is decidedly cramped. Then, too, with their 
comparatively low sides they are somewhat draughty 
at the back, though the front seat occupants are usually 
cosy enough, owing to the setting back of the cowl, 
which in some cases extends to within 8 or even 6 in. 
of the front edge of the front seat, a feature which 
necessitates the seat cushion overlapping the doorway. 

Ventilators at the sides of the cowl are provided in 
approximately 40 per cent of cases, but they are of little 
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Body Dimensions of Various British Cars 












































































































































1—18 hp. Armstrong Siddeley 4—14 hp. Sunbeam 7—11 hp. Humber 10—10 hp. Wolseley 
2—15 hp. Wolseley 5—12 hp. Rover 8—Morris Cowley 11—10 hp. Calthorpe 
3—14 hp. Vauxhall 6—12 hp. Swift 9—10 hp. Singer 12— 8 hp. Standard 
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advantage when the atmospheric temperature is over 
75 deg. Fahr. Nearly all doors have front hinges and 
cannot, therefore, be set open to form air-scoops. 

Very few British cars with open bodywork are in- 
tended for more than five occupants; that is to say, fold- 
ing additional seats are found only on specially built 
bodies; as a result, there are very few rear compart- 
ments having as much as 26-in. floor space between the 
back of the front seat and the front edge of the rear 
cushion. This space averages 20-22 in. in cars of 15 hp. 
and over, with a cushion width of 18 to 20 in. front to 
back. It can be said, therefore, that full-sized, five- 
passenger bodies have very little overhang of passenger 
weight behind the rear axle. 

Generally the axle lies approximately under the center 
of the rear cushion, though in the small sizes overhang 
is distinctly pronounced when the legroom is fairly 
adequate. Five-passenger bodies rarely have a rear 
seat wider than 44 in. inside measurement, and the 
majority of the cushions are only 42 in. 


A Standard Top 


Quite a number of makers now standardize, for classes 
from 11 hp. upward, a sedan with fixed top and an “all 
weather” type—a folding top sedan with drop side glass. 
Both types of closed bodywork usually have only one 
door on each side, the top enclosing the passengers and 
driver in a single compartment. The door at the right 
is then generally at the front, 24 to 28 in. wide, the other, 
on the left, being at the back. Sliding and hinged back 
single bucket seats, or, alternately, single seats hinged 
to the floor allow communication from front to back. 
In some cases only two wide front doors are fitted, en- 
trance to rear being by hinged or sliding front seats. 

Concealed folding tops are not increasing in number; 
in fact, Austin in the next series of Twenties will return 
to the exposed folded top and Vulcain has already re- 
turned to it. 

The accompanying diagrams prepared at the Olympia 
Show give twelve examples of British car bodies on 
chassis from 8 hp. to 18 hp. They are not drawn to 
scale, but the dimensions can be taken as approximately 
correct. They were originally prepared to indicate the 
seat cushion and back upholstery angles and shapes, 
and in this respect they have been drawn with particu- 
lar care. Thin, unbroken lines indicate the outline and 
position of the doors. 

The following remarks concerning the various con- 
structions illustrated will give additional information 
indicating the trends of British standard bodywork de- 
sign, as distinct from that on such cars as Rolls-Royce, 
Napier, Lanchester and other costly cars, for which the 
bodies are usually built to order. 

18 hp. Armstrong Siddeley. This chassis, a new model 
with six-cylinder 234 x 4%-in. engine, has a wheelbase 
of 120 in. and a track of 51 in. It is supplied as a four- 
passenger car and its comparatively narrow track calis 
for “paddle-boxing” of the rear side panels to provide 
a seat width of 42 in. On present standards the leg 
room for the back passengers is above the average, the 
width between front seat back and cushion edge being 
24 in., and this in effect is increased by the rear cush- 
ion being 22 in. wide. The body has four doors, 19 in. 
wide by 23 in. high, rear hinges, inside handles and 
leather buttoned upholstery, the front seat being a unit 
adjustable fore and aft. The cowl extends rearward to 
within 12 in. of the forward edge of the front seat 
cushion when the seat is in the position suggested by the 
diagram. The price of this model is £880. 

15 hp. Wolseley. This also is a four-passenger body, 
the track (52 in.) prohibiting three passengers being 


comfortably accommodated abreast at the rear; the 
wheelbase is 118 in. Here, again, more than enough 
floor space is available at the back and yet not enough 
for extra seats or luggage of any dimensions when four 
passengers are aboard. Only 3 doors, 18 in. wide by 22 
in. high, are provided, the gear shift lever being on 
the right of the driver; but alongside the latter is a de- 
tachable panel in place of a door, normally secured by 
4 studs and nuts and intended to be removable merely 
for chassis adjustments. The rear doors have their bot- 
tom corners cut away to clear the fenders. Adjustable 
front seats as a unit are provided for £24 extra on the 
car price of £800. The upholstery is of leather and but- 
toned; the cowl reaches back to within 12 in. of the front 
seat edge. 

14 hp. Vauxhall. This is the new Four with a bore 
and stroke of approximately 2 15/16 x 3%, the chassis 
having a wheelbase of 116 in. and a track of 50 in. The 
body is a four-passenger with four %4 doors, the latter 
being only 15 in. wide and 15 in. high in body sides 22 
in. deep, and therefore implying a sill 6 in. or so in 
depth. The cowl extends back to within 6 in. of the 
front cushion edge; the upholstery is of leather, plain, 
except for a single row of buttons near the top of each 
seat back; inside handles and front hinges are used for 
the doors and a metal framing for the folding top. The 
normal clearance below the steering wheel is decidedly 
meager, viz., 6 in., but with a flexible cushion it becomes 
ample even with a winter coat when the driver is in 
position. The car sells at £750. 

14 hp. Sunbeam. Four-passenger open bodywork only 
is standardized for this new model Four with overhead 
valves (2% x 4% in.). The wheelbase is 118 in. and 
the track 51 in. Three doors are fitted, 20 in. wide of 
the full height of the body sides, 21-22 in.; they have 
front hinges and inside handles. The front seats are 
adjustable fore and aft as a unit, the rear edge of the 
cowl being 16 in. in front of the cushion edge normally 
arranged; the upholstery is of leather, plain on the seat 
cushions and pleated on the backs. The folding top has 
steel tube framing. Price, £720. 

12 hp. Rover. Despite its smaller “catalog” horse- 
power this has a slightly bigger engine than the Sun- 
beam, the dimensions being the same as the Vauxhall 
(2 15/16 x 3% in.). It is a roomy four-passenger body, 
the rear seat being 42 in. wide and is often used for 
three adults. It has three doors 18 in. wide and 20 in. 
high, front hinges, inside handles; the leather uphol- 
stery is unusually “soft,” thus giving a greater practi- 
cal clearance between steering wheel and front cushion 
than the normal 6 in. implies. The front seat has two 
separate cushions, that for the driver extending 2 in. 
farther forward than the other, and the back of this 
seat is bulged slightly at the center, giving a slight 
curvature behind each of the occupants; the cushions 
and backs are buttoned, with plain side upholstery. The 
cowl extends to within 13 in. of the front edge of the 
driver’s cushion. The price is £660. 

12 hp. Swift. This is a four-passenger body on a 
wheelbase of 108 in. and a track of 48 in. The rear over- 
hang is considerable (approximately 20 in.), the rear 
axle center being not far behind the front edge of the 
back cushion. This results in a by no means pleasing 
appearance—to say nothing of detracting from passen- 
ger comfort. There are three doors with front hinges, 
18 in. wide by 22 in. high, the back ones being cut away 
considerably at their bottom rear corners to clear the 
fenders. The rear panels are “paddle boxed” and nar- 
row arm-rests are fitted at the sides of the rear seat; 
the cowl extends to a point 14 in. forward of the front 
seat cushion. Price £600. 
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11 hp. Huinber. The four-cylinder engine is 2 11/16 
x 434 in., the chassis having a wheelbase of 105 in. and 
a track of 47 ‘in.’”And yet in appearance the four-pas- 
senger car is'‘muth in advance of the Swift, with less 
overhang and yet quite ample leg room. The diagram, 
correct though it is in respect of the angle of the front 
seat back, conveys a rather false impression as to the 
natural pose of the occupants. That is to say, the 
greater slope of the cushion imposes more pressure on 
the bottom part of the back upholstery than usual and 
the latter “gives” to the passenger at the small of his 
back so as to make his normal pose more upright than 
the diagram suggests; it does not compel a semi-reclin- 
ing attitude. Three doors are provided, 18 in. wide, the 
front cushion extending half way across the opening 
and reaching forward to within 8 in. of the back of the 
cowl. The upholstery is of leather and buttoned. The 
price of the car is £620. ° 

Morris Cowley. Engine dimensions in this case are 
234, x 4 in., the wheelbase is 102 in. and the track 48 in. 
Rear overhang is pronounced 22 in., bringing the axle 
almost under the front edge of the rear cushion. Only 
two doors are fitted, both on the left, though in a bet- 
ter grade model termed Morris Oxford, there are four 
doors and the upholstery is in leather instead of imita- 
tion, as in this case; body dimensions are, however, 
much the same in both types. The doors are 18 in. wide 
x 20 in. high and have inside handles; the cowl is 16 
in. in front of the driver’s cushion edge. This small 
four-passenger sells at £340. 

10 hp. Singer. With a 96-in. wheelbase and 48-in. 
track this chassis with its 67 cu. in. engine has not been 
sold with anything but a two-passenger body until re- 
cently. The four-passenger appeared in public at 
Olympia for the first time. Passenger accommodation 
is meager, for too much of the chassis length is devoted 
to engine space and the somewhat excessive rake of 
the steering column makes the wheel too close to both 
seat cushion and back, viz., 5 in. and 9 in. respectively, 
before the driver is in position. (At Olympia it was 
stated that the steering column rake is to be altered 
to overcome this objection.) Three doors are fitted, 
the front one being 15 in. wide x 20 in. deep and the rear 
ones of the same width but only 13 in. deep—practically 
half doors, the object of which is to afford front sup- 
port for the rear seat frame. The seats are narrow for 
two normal sized adults, viz., 36 in. only, but this is the 
usual width on these very small four-passenger models. 
There is 14-in. overhang behind the rear axle, the cowl 
extends to within 8 in. of the front edge of the driving 
seat, and the top line of the body is only 37 in. off the 
ground—a dimension which gives an idea of the size 
and low appearance of the car. The upholstery is but- 
toned and of leatherette, and the price is £420. 

10 hp. Wolseley. This also was originally made only 
for two-passenger bodies, and its engine size (70 cu. in.) 
was considered small at one time even for that purpose. 
Even now, with its 99-in. wheelbase and 46-in. track, 
it is not offered as a full four-passenger, the makers 
styling it for “two adults and two young persons.” But 
it is not infrequently used for four adults though, as 
the diagram indicates, the knee and leg room at the back 
is decidedly meager. There are two doors only, 15 in. 
wide, the opening at the back being reduced almost by 
half owing to the sweep of the front seat panel en- 
croaching on the rear door space. Front hinges and 
both inside and outside handles are fitted, the top line 
of the body sides being 42 in. from the ground; above 
this the opened folding top extends for 28 in., which 
is distinctly high for a car of this type and gives it a 
somewhat top-heavy appearance—besides increasing the 


wind resistance when the top is raised. The rear edge 
of the cowl is 12 in. forward of the front seat cushion. 
Price £525. 

10 hp. Calthorpe. This chassis also has a 70 cu. in. 
engine with a 99-in. wheelbase, but the track is nar- 
rower than any other of these small four-passenger cars, 
viz., 44% in. Rear overhang from the axle to the back 
panel is considerable (24 in.) and this, too, with quite 
a shallow seat (17 in.) and scanty upholstery for the 
driving seat back. Leg room at the rear is increased 
by sinking the floor boards into a pronounced “well.” 
The three doors are 16 x 16 in., the back ones cut away 
to clear the fenders. From the front of the driving seat 
cushion to the back edge of the cowl is 12 in.; the up- 
holstery is buttoned throughout and of leather. The 
price is £375. 

8 hp. Standard. In engine dimensions this new model 
is similar to the Singer (66 cu. in.), but it has been 
designed for either two or four-passenger bodies and 
has a wheelbase of 102 in., the track being 48 in. The 
four-passenger body affords an example of the plan of 
lowering the cushion height to obtain more free board— 
at the front only, however, for the axle center compels 
“boxing” of the rear seat base and gives the cushion a 
height of 12 in. as compared with 6 in. at the front. 
The front seats are separate, adjustable fore and aft 
and have hinged backs so that the fore and aft dimen- 
sions given on the diagram are subject to variation on 
account of this construction. The body has three doors, 
all of which are exceptionally wide, viz., 24 in. at the 
front and 22 in. at the back; they are 18 in. high and 
those on the left are separated by an ironed pillar 3 in. 
wide to carry the latch of the front door and the hinges 
of the rear one. The cowl is very distant from the 
front seat, its rear edge being 18 in. in advance of the 
cushion, and in this respect the car is almost unique 
among British productions of any size; this does not add 
to passenger protection and warmth, though facilitating 
entrance and exit. The back upholstery is detachable, 
to provide space behind it for the framed side panels of 
the folding top. The rear axle is only 12 in. in front of 
the back panel, the latter being the only one of the body 
which has not an absolutely flat surface. The uphol- 
stery is plain and of leatherette; doors have inside and 
outside handles and the top line of the body is only 36 
in. from the ground. The price is £340. 





New Zealand Tariff Proposals 


HE Coach-Builders’ Association of New Zealand are 
urging the following scale of tariff on automobile 
imports: Two- or three-passenger roadster body, £30, with 
£40 surtax for foreign manufacture; four- or five- 
passenger touring car body, £50, with £60 surtax; six- or 
seven-passenger touring car body, £55, with £65 surtax; 
bodies fitted with canopy tops, fixed or movable, £65, with 
£75 surtax, or 50 per cent and 55 per cent ad valorem, 
whichever is the higher duty; imported chassis, excluding 
rubber tires, unassembled, 5 per cent, with 10 per cent 
surtax ad valorem; assembled chassis, 10 per cent, with 
20 per cent surtax ad valorem; parts of bodies from 15 
per cent with 20 per cent surtax and upwards ad valorem. 
The present duty on imported bodies is 20 per cent ad 
valorem and 10 per cent preferential surtax on bodies non- 
British or not from British Dominions, and 10 per cent 
ad valorem and 10 per cent surtax on British bodies. 
The intention behind these demands obviously is to de- 
velop a native body-trade and it is noteworthy that the 
home built automobile bodies are accounted better and 
cheaper than those imported on cars, excepting the best 
grade chassis. 
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Stevens-Duryea 


Producing High 


Grade Six 


Successor to older company has modernized the chassis formerly built and 
is now active in competition for quality trade. Changes made in bringing 
the chassis up to date are here described and illustrated. 


By Herb 


TEVENS-DURYEA, INC., is now producing at its 
~ new plant a high-grade passenger car which is sim- 

ilar in most particulars to the car formerly produced 
by the old Stevens-Duryea company. The latter com- 
pany, it will be remembered, retired from business and 
sold its plant several years ago. The present concern 
is an entirely new organization, but has continued, with 
some modifications, the manufacture of the same chassis 
formerly produced by the older company. 

The Model E powerplant, which was one of the earliest 
unit types ever built, is substantially identical in most 
mechanical features with the older Stevens-Duryea 
powerplant, but incorporates a number of refinements 
and changes in external appearance made with a view 
to bringing it up to date and adapting it for use with 
present-day fuels. The cylinders are cast in pairs and 
mounted on an aluminum crankcase. The crankshaft 
is of the four-bearing type. The main bearings are 2% 
in. in diameter and the crankpins 21/16 in. in diameter. 
The changes include the addition of a Lanchester vibra- 
tion damper inclosed within the pulley from which the 
fan is driven. There has also been fitted an entirely 
new set of manifolds. The exhaust manifold, which 
formerly had its outlet at the rear, has been changed 
to give a front outlet, thereby making it easier to prevent 
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Right side of the Model E Stevens-Duryea powerplant. 
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overheating of the floorboards in the driver’s compart- 
ment. The central portion of the inlet manifold is now 
exhaust-jacketed. Hot gas discharged through the jacket 
returns to the exhaust pipe at a point below the car- 
bureter. A throttle in the exhaust by-pass is arranged 
to open as the carbureter throttle closes, with a view 
to adding maximum heat to the charge at low throttle 
positions. A stove surrounds the exhaust pipe where 
it passes under the carbureter, and all the air entering 
the carbureter is drawn through this stove unless the 
sleeve on the carbureter inlet elbow is open, as it may 
be, if desired, in warm weather. The lower portion of 
the inlet manifold is jacketed with hot water taken from 
the top of one of the cylinder head jackets. Fuel is 
fed to the Stromberg carbureter by a Stewart-Warner 
vacuum tank of large size. This takes fuel from a 25-gal. 
tank in the rear of the chassis, whereas fuel was for- 
merly fed by gravity from a tank under the front seat. 

The engine is provided with pressure lubrication on 
the main bearings, but the connecting rods depend upon 
splash from troughs which are kept filled to a constant 
level by streams of oil from the pump. 

The engine is said to develop a maximum of 90 hp. at 
2000 r.p.m. The clearance volume is 26 per cent of the 
total volume (clearance volume plus piston-swept vol- 
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Note new exhaust heated inlet manifold, and mounting of 


magneto, lighting generator and air compressor 
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The multiple dry-disk clutch can be removed without 
disturbing other units 


ume). Cast iron pistons with split skirt, made in accord- 
ance with the drawing here shown, are employed. 

The cooling system includes a centrifugal pump driven 
from a cross-shaft at the frent of the engine. A thermo- 
static valve mounted on the discharge pipe from the 
engine is arranged to short-circuit the radiator while 
the engine is warming up or operating below a given 
temperature. A G. & O. radiator is used. 


Ignition is now furnished by a Berling magneto which, 






















































































OL ! 
(Upper left)—Bracket and shackle for front end of 
rear springs, showing bushing used to take up side play 
(Lower left)—The piston showing type of split skirt 

employed 
(Right)—The new Lanchester vibration damper which 
is built into the fan driving pulley 

















The new air compressor, showing method of driving 
it by special gear in the transmission 


however, carries a second distributor, enabling the use 
of battery ignition for starting. A Westinghouse start- 
ing motor is mounted just below and to the left of the 
clutch case. It can be easily removed by taking out 
the flange bolts and pulling it to the rear. Starting is 
effected by throwing a small switch on the dash which 
operates, in turn, a relay and switch in the armature 
circuit. The lighting generator is mounted to the right 
of the clutch housing and is driven off the rear end of 
the same shaft which drives the magneto. This construc- 
tion is made possible by having the timing gears in the 
rear instead of in the front of the engine. A six-volt, 
120-ampere-hour Vesta battery, mounted amidship in a 
cast aluminum cradle attached to the outside of a chassis 
frame is employed. 

All connections between the engine and rear axle are 
of the squared-shaft type, long a feature of Stevens- 
Duryea construction. The flywheel is mounted on a 
tapered square instead of a flange, this construction 
being used for the reason that the timing gears are at 
the rear of the engine. Helical gears, running in oil, 
are employed. They are made of Fabroil and are inclosed 
by a plate which separates the clutchcase from the 
crankcase. 

The powerplant has a three-point suspension, one of 
the early features of Stevens-Duryea construction. No 
underpan is used, but the space between the crankcase 
and chassis frame is inclosed by deep U-shaped sheet 
metal troughs which slope aft and have at their rear 
end large air discharge openings, so that louvres are not 
required in the hood. 

The clutch is of the dry, multiple-deck type. It has 
seven driving and six driven plates, the former have 
molded Raybestos linings. 

A split-type square coupling is used for connecting 
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4 The full-floating rear axle, showing separate housing for pinion shaft and its bearings, and the substantial truss-rod employed 
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the clutch to the transmission. By taking out the bolts 
which hold this coupling together and slipping back 
the clutch it is possible to remove the latter without 
disturbing other units. 

The transmission used is of the same progressive type 
formerly employed. This is operated by a lever at the 
left of the driver. The lever moves over a so-called 
“self-finding’” quadrant which is said to make it impos- 
sible to mesh the wrong gear in shifting. To the trans- 
mission has been added a Kellogg air compressor, the 
mounting of which is shown clearly in the accompanying 
photograph of the powerplant. 

The universal joints are of the hollow-cross type and 
are filled with grease which lubricates the pins under 
the influence of centrifugal force. The joints, in com- 
mon with nearly all other units in the car, are made 
in the Stevens-Duryea plant. 

The rear axle is of full-floating type and spiral bevel 
gears are employed. The pinion shaft, with its housing 
and bearings, forms a separate unit which can be easily 
removed for bearing adjustment. Ball bearings are used. 
throughout. The central housing of the axle is of mal- 
leable iron. Into it are pressed and brazed steel tubes. 
The assembly, which appears rather light for a heavy 


The frame is 1 in. deeper than formerly and is made 
of heat-treated chrome nickel steel. Arrangement is 
made for supporting the body on brackets attached to 
the outside of the chassis frame. These are provided 
with taper wedges for adjustment. 

The steering gear employed is practically the same as 
that formerly used. It is mounted to the chassis frame 
by a single but substantial bolt which permits the steer- 
ing column to be adjusted at an angle to suit the type 
of body employed. 

The Alemite lubricating system is used for all chassig 
parts requiring grease. 

The muffler, which is of Stevens-Duryea construction, 
employs a series of conical-shaped baffles, as shown in 
the accompanying cut. It is supported by sheet metal 
hangers from studs rigidly attached to the chassis frame. 
The hangers are sufficiently flexible to readily take 
care of the heat expansion of the long exhaust pipe. 

The standard equipment for all models includes a long- 
distance Moto-Meter with dial indicator on the dash, a 
combined Waltham clock and speedometer, tire rack and 
two rims. Cord tires, either 33 x 5 or 35 x 5, are provided 
all around. 

The seven-passenger touring car with full equipment 
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The muffler, showing conical baffles and method of support by flexible hangers 


car, but is said to be amply strong, is reinforced by a 
substantial truss-rod. Standard gear ratios are 3.92 and 
4.1 tol. 

Both brakes are on the rear wheels and operate on 
14-in. cast iron drums. The external brake has cast mal- 
leable shoes with asbestos fabric lining. The shoes are 
held against an adjustable stop in the off position. The 
clearance of upper and lower shoes is established by 
an adjustment on the top of the upper shoe, and the 
spring which holds the two shoes of each pair apart 
prevents dragging. The internal expanding hand brakes 
have bronze shoes made in one piece. The latter are 
sprung into contact with the drums on engagement by 
action of toggles. 

The rear springs are of the three-quarter elliptic type, 
57% in. long. They are underslung and pivoted on the 
rear axle. The drive is taken through the front end 
of the rear spring, but torque and brake reaction are 
taken by a torque tube. 

An adjustable bushing is used to take up side play 
and wear on the shackle at the front end of the rear 
springs. The bushing is screwed into the eye of the 
bracket, as will be noted by reference to the accompany- 
ing cut. 

The front axle is of the conventional Elliott type, 
of Stevens-Duryea make, and has ball bearings in the 
wheels and ball thrusts on the steering pivots. Half- 
elliptic springs, 40 in. long, are used in front, and 
Gabriel snubbers are employed all around. 


and tanks filled is said to weigh 4700 lb. The wheelbase 
is 1388 in. 

A number of body models are provided, but while these 
are more or less standard in some particulars, nearly all 
incorporate special features and are, therefore, prac- 
tically custom made. They are lower than the earlier 
bodies, are constructed of high-grade materials and are 
well finished and appointed. The use of left-hand 
gear shift and hand brake gives a clear front compart- 
ment. The new instrument board and its fittings are 
shown in one of the cuts. 

The price of the Model E chassis is $5,600. 





LENGTHY report from the Government’s department 
of Overseas Trade deals with the trade situation 
and trade prospects of China. The authors are H. H. 
Fox (Commercial Counsellor), and H. J. Brelt (Com- 
mercial Secretary), and they show that China, despite all 
sorts of adverse factors, is progressing steadily toward 
Western modes and usages. Included in this progress is 
a recognition of the need and economic value of good 
roads and of automobiles for connecting towns and open- 
ing up territories. Almost 5 million dollars worth of 
automobiles were imported into China in 1920, the great 
bulk of them from the United States, though British cars 
are an increasing quantity, which would be larger but 
for the high cost of the cars compared with American. 
He reports favorably of the prospects of trucks which 
he says are coming into general use. 
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A New Rotary Valve Engine 


Chief advantage claimed is that of absolutely silent operation. 


Absence 


of valves and tappet rods at side of cylinder block allows location of acces- 
sories close to cylinders and a consequent narrow engine. The valve de- 


sign remains the same in principle as the one first produced in 1914. 


a4 original design of rotary valve engine devel- 
oped by Eugene Bournonville was described in 

The Automobile of Dec. 24, 1914. Mr. Bournon- 
ville at that time had rebuilt a Fiat four-cylinder car, 
having removed the original cylinder block and substi- 
tuted therefor a new block with valves of his design. 
We are informed that after this change was made the 
engine ran better and more efficiently than before, and 
the old car is still in use, doing truck duty for the plant. 
During the war, development work ceased for a while, but 
recently it has been taken up again, and an entirely new 
six-cylinder design has been created which is now in 
production on a small scale. By “entirely new” is meant 
that the design of the engine is in no way based on that 
of the Fiat on which the early experiments were made; 
the valve design, while remaining the same in principle, 
has been improved in many respects. 

A number of sectional views of the latest design of 
engine, known as the Bournonville rotary six, are shown 
herewith. The rotary valve is located within a cylin- 
drical casting which also forms the cylinder head, but 
is referred to as the valve head. The valve consists of 
two identical hollow cylinders located end to end, which 
are driven at one-sixth crankshaft speed. The drive is 


























communicated to the two halves of the valve from a 
shaft extending all the way through them, through a 
cross-shaped spider keyed to the shaft and engaging 
into slots in the valves proper, this spider being lo- 
cated between the two halves of the valve. 

While on the subject of the valve drive, it may be 
well to at once describe the rest of this drive. From 
the crankshaft the drive is communicated to an acces- 
sories shaft through a Link-Belt silent chain which runs 
over a self-tensioning idler. A vertical shaft is driven 
from the accessories shaft through a pair of helical gears 
and another pair of helical gears at the top end of the 
vertical shaft communicates the drive to the valve shaft. 
A downward extension of the vertical shaft drives the 
oil pump of the lubricating system, and through a spur 
pinion on the vertical shaft near its upper end is driven 


‘an oil measuring device delivering lubricant for the 


valve to the stream of combustible gases entering the 
valve chamber. All this portion of the engine is clearly 
illustrated in the front elevation with cover removed, 
shown herewith. 

Reverting to the valve head, the combustion chamber 
is formed in this casting and is of such form that it can 
be easily machined. Disregarding the cylinder port, which 
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A number of sectional views of the Bournonville rotary valve engine 
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extends vertically upward, the 
compression space is of the 
form of a body of revolution 
and can be machined by feed- 
ing a tool of the precise sec- 
tion down into it. A horizon- 
tal outlet type of carbureter 
is fitted to the valve head on 
one side at the middle of its 
length, and delivers combusti- 
ble mixture into the passage 
within the valve. This mix- 
ture then flows through the 
passages of the two halves of 
the valve, to both ends of the 
valve, and then enters a pas- 
sage, called inlet passage, 
which is cored in the valve 
head. This passage extends 
the whole length of the valve 
head, and mixture can enter 
it from both ends. This inlet 
passage is placed in commu- 
cation successively with the 
different cylinder ports by 
pockets in the valve. Each half of the valve has three 
sets of three such pockets, each set being in line with 
the cylinder port of one cylinder. As the cylinder needs 
to be placed in communication with the inlet passage 
once every two revolutions of the crankshaft and there 
are three pockets on the same circumference of the 
valve, it follows that the valve needs to make only one 
revolution to six of the crankshaft. The same pockets in 
the valve which serve for the inlet also serve for the 
exhaust. There is one exhaust port cored in the valve 
head for each cylinder, and the pockets in the valve place 
the cylinder port in communication with the exhaust 
ports in the proper rotation. The very moment that 
communication between the cylinder port of any cylinder 
and its exhaust port ceases, communication between that 
same cylinder port and the inlet passage is established. 
Using the same valve for the inlet and exhaust tends 
to prevent excessive heating of the valve by the exhaust 
and at the same time to promote vaporization of the 
heavy ends of the fuel which may enter the inlet pas- 
sage unvaporized. 














HEAVY DOTTED LINE 
INDICATES PATH OF OIL 









DISTRIBUTION 
iJPRESSURE TO INTAKE 
FROM OIL LINE PIPE 


Valve lubricating device 


Valve Timing 


All ports and passages are accurately machined and 
the timing is therefore quite definite. The inlet valve 
opens 5 deg. past top dead center and 
closes 35 deg. past the bottom dead cen- 
ter; the exhaust valve opens 45 deg. ahead 
of the bottom dead center and closes 5 
deg. past the top dead center. Owing to 
the uniform speed of rotation of the valve, 
the effective valve opening area increases 
uniformly, remains at the maximum for 
a while (longer for the exhaust than for 
the inlet valve) and then decreases uni- 
formly. The maximum valve opening 
area (for a 3% x 54-in. engine) is 1.507 
sq. in. The cylinder port is rectangular 
in section 1% in. wide by 3% in. long. The valve is 354 
in. in diameter and its peripheral speed is 187 ft. per 
minute at an engine speed corresponding to 1000 ft. pis- 
ton speed per minute. 

It is this low surface speed of the valve combined with 
the small clearance allowed between valve and valve 
bore that permits satisfactory lubrication by a small 
amount of light cylinder oil. The valve is ground on 


SUCTION 







its outside and the bore of the valve head is lapped out 
with white cast iron (malleable iron) laps and so called 
15-minute carborundum lapping compound, so as to ob- 
tain a clearance of between 0.0017 and 0.002 in. By a 
special feeding device, one drop of oil is fed into the 
inlet pipe between the carbureter and the valve head 
for every 12 revolutions of the crankshaft. An illus- 
tration of this oil-feeding device is shown herewith. It 
is mounted on the gearcase at the upper end of the ver- 
tical shaft on the forward end of the engine. It consists 
essentially of a spur gear which meshes with a spur 
pinion on the upper end of the vertical shaft. This spur 
gear is provided with an oil pocket which fills up with 
oil every time it comes into register with the oil inlet 
passage (communicating with the regular pressure 
lubricating system of the engine). After a motion of a 
little more than half a turn the pocket in the spur gear 
comes into register with the delivery port communicat- 
ing with the charge inlet pipe, and the oil then sub- 
ject to the suction in the inlet port and is drawn into 
the charge stream therein, together with which it enters 
the inside of the rotary valve. Here the oil tends to 
separate out, owing to its greater inertia than the gaseous 
charge, which asserts itself every time there is a change 
in the direction of motion, and to collect in eight in- 
ternal circumferential oil grooves, four in each half of 
the valve. From these grooves radial holes are drilled 
to the outside of the valve. Through these holes the oil is 
gradually fed at several points to the bearing surface 
of the valve. 


Valve Well Jacketed 


The whole of the valve head is water-jacketed, except 
that portion where the inlet passage is located, which 
does not require any provisions for cooling it. The water 
jacket extends around the spark plug bosses. Water 
enters the valve head jacket through ports communicat- 
ing with ports in the top of the cylinder block and leaves 
the valve head jacket through two openings on top to 
which the water return manifold is bolted. An interest- 
ing point in connection with the production of the valve 
head is that the casting is made with six core print 
holes on the sides, and in setting the part for the boring 
operation it is located by means of pins from the out- 
side of the cylindrical wall to be bored out, thus insur- 
ing uniform thickness of wall. There is a valve timing 
hole drilled in the valve head on top at the rear end; 
when this hole registers exactly with a hole of the same 
size in the valve, the piston in No. 1 cylinder should be 
in the top dead center position. When the explosion oc- 





COMPRESSION ; EXPLOSION 
Bournonville valve in its various positions 


EXHAUST 


curs in the cylinder the valve has the maximum seal on 
both sides, viz., 34 in. 

The outstanding advantage of the rotary valve is its 
absolutely silent operation. An incidental advantage is 
that, owing to the absence of valves and tappet rods at 
the side of the cylinder block, the accessories can be 
located close to the cylinders and the engine made quite 
narrow. 
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Various Methods of Chassis Lubrication 


The need for convenient and adequate methods of chassis lubrication is em- 
phasized, and the various devices and methods intended to accomplish this 
function are briefly described. Lubricating materials are compared. 


By Cornelius T. Myers* 


NE of the commonest experiences in our daily life 
() is that of the efficacy of lubrication in minimizing 
surface friction, thereby reducing effort and oper- 
ating cost as well as prolonging the life of the device. 
There is hardly an instance of mechanical movement 
among the millions of devices that surround us daily that 
does not depend for existence upon adequate lubrication. 
The automobile industry early faced and has persistently 
improved the lubrication of engines, gear-boxes and rear 
axles because lack of good lubrication in these units was 
quickly followed by ominous noise and real disaster. But 
there are many other parts of a motor car or motor truck, 
commonly referred to as chassis parts, which depend on 
good lubrication for even reasonably long life. As tem- 
porary lack of lubricant on these parts does not stop the 
running of the car or make its operation uncommonly dis- 
agreeable, much less attention has been paid to their wel- 
fare, although the total of the damage due to this neglect 
amounts to a large sum annually. 

For four or five years more and more attention has 
been given to the subject of chassis lubrication. 

The main reason why chassis lubrication is neglected 
by owners and operators is because it is an inconvenient 
dirty job. The secondary reason is that many chassis 
bearings will function for a considerable length of time 
in spite of lack of lubrication. Sooner or later, however, 
they fail and often cause the early failure of other parts. 
Especially is this true of such parts as spring-bolts, steer- 
ing pivots, clutch bearings and universal joints, where 
bearing pressures or rubbing speeds are relatively high. 

Investigation will show a staggering bill chargeable to 
lack of chassis lubrication. It can easily reach $10 per 
year for the average size touring car and can run above 
$50 per year for a large truck in heavy service. I estimate 
that the charge runs about $5 per year for 4,000,000 Ford 
cars, plus $8 for 5,000,000 other cars, plus $20 per year for 
600,000 motor trucks, or a total of $72,000,000 annually. 

If proper attention were given to lubricating the 
chassis parts of cars and trucks, as they are built and 
equipped to-day, it would call for a minimum of 2 hr. per 
week per vehicle. At 50 cents per hr., this would bring 
our annual bill for attention to $500,000,000 per year. 
Since this would result in saving only $75,000,000 to 
$125,000,000 per year in repairs, there is small hope 
that users as a whole will devote their attention to the 
dirty job. In other words, the inattention of the user is 
justified and he saves money by refusing to be bothered. 

I see no reason why machines cannot be so built and 
equipped that 6 hours per year will suffice to give 
them far better chassis lubrication than most of them 
now receive. This would reduce the attention charge 
to $29,000,000 and save a minimum of $46,000,000 per 





*Condensed from a paper recently presented before the Metropoli- 
tan Section of the Society of Automotive Engineers. 


annum and possibly more than double that sum, which 
would be available to purchase new cars that would have 
a greater sales appeal and would be less of a service 
station problem. 

One way to avoid lubrication difficulty is to eliminate 
rubbing surfaces. Recently there have been some at- 
tempts to do this, and effort naturally enough centered 
at points, such as the spring shackle bolts, where pres- 
sures up to 1000 lb. per sq. in. are sometimes encoun- 
tered. The result of one effort in that direction is the 
Belflex fabric shackle. (Described in AUTOMOTIVE IN- 
DUSTRIES for Nov. 10, 1921.) 

Another development which eliminates spring shackle 
bolts is the rubber shock insulator used on the Mack bus 
chassis. (Described in AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES for Sept. 
15, 1921.) 

Fabric and rubber shackles are still in the develop- 
ment stage and it may be some time before their good 
and bad points can be evaluated by experience. Both 
have been tried before with indifferent success, but the 
applications cited above embody detail modifications 
which may overcome past failures. A number of years 
may elapse before experience enough is gained with 
these devices to have warranted their use on more than 
a small percentage of our motor vehicles. Meanwhile, 
we shall have with us hundreds of millions of rubbing 
surfaces that must have lubrication. 

Self lubricated bushings are being used extensively 
for bearings where pressures are light and rubbing 
action comparatively infrequent. They serve well where 
they are protected from dust and moisture as in the 
clutch pilot bearing and sliding sleeve, steering gear post 
tube, etc. 

Self lubricated bushings do not stand up for any satis- 
factory length of time under heavy or steady loads, espe- 
cially where they are exposed to dirt and moisture. For 
spring eyes, spring shackles, axle steering pivots and 
steering cross rods they will stand up only when 
given an additional source of lubrication. Such service 
needs a far greater amount of lubricant than can possi- - 
bly he held in the bushing. When this gives out some 
wear immediately takes place and the particles rubbed 
off become imbedded in the soft material in the bush- 
ing. The bushing then becomes a lap and begins to eat 
into the pin or shaft. When any wear has taken place 
atmospheric moisture can enter and oxidize the pin, the 
oxide later being rubbed off and held by the bushing. 
This can often happen before any other wear takes place. 
Further, the indentations for holding graphite decrease 
the load carrying area by 10 to 30 per cent. The Cleve- 
land Graphite Bronze Co. having had experience with 
many hundreds of thousands of self-lubricated bushings 
in all kinds of service for the past 4 years, no longer 
recommends them except for oscillating light load bear- 
ings or intermittently rotating light load bearings. 
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The grease or oil cups of the average passenger car 
are seldom given attention more than once a week, and 
the great majority of cars are lucky to receive such at- 
tention more than once a month. Motor trucks, when 
cared for under a good garage inspection system, get 
somewhat better attention, but the chassis bearings of 
thousands of trucks get but slightly more attention, com- 
paratively, than does the average passenger car. 

In gearboxes we have an instance of careful thought 
for lubrication in an inaccessible position. The details 
have been carefully worked out so that, under ordinary 
conditions, two fillings with moderately heavy oil per 
year will suffice for satisfactory service. The same prac- 
tice applies to rear axles, so far as the lubrication of 
parts in the housing is concerned. The lubricating 
method in these two instances is that of retention of 
lubricant and exclusion of dirt, to which method the de- 
sign and operation of these parts lend themselves. This 
also applies to wheel hubs, and might be extended to uni- 
versal joints, steering-gear housings and some types of 
fan mountings. 


Continuous Lubrication 


The lubrication of engines has been given careful and 
constant attention until very reliable systems have been 
developed. These systems are all based upon a continu- 
ous supply and wastage of lubricant, and the exclusion 
or removal of foreign matter. It is upon this principle 
that the lubrication of most chassis parts should be 
handled, involving a more or less continuous flow of 
lubricant. The more continuous this flow when the ve- 
hicle is being operated, the more efficiently will the bear- 
ing surfaces be lubricated, other things being equal. 
This being the case, care must be exercised to see that 
dirt, moisture or other non-lubricating matter is not 
picked up and led to the bearing surface. 

Ball and roller bearings must operate behind tight 
closures, or at least closures that allow but a trace of 
moisture or dirt to enter. Bath lubrication is very satis- 
factory under these conditions, which are found in gear- 
boxes, rear axles and wheels. Where the ends of bear- 
ings are in any way exposed to the elements, bath lubri- 
cation, of course, is not available, both on account of 
contamination and excessive wastage. A plain or bushed 
bearing must then be used; and to constantly maintain 
an oil film, preventing surface abrasion and oxidation 
by moisture, a clean automatic feed must be supplied. 

The most important consideration in the design of the 
chassis lubrication devices is the choice of lubricant. 
Shall grease or oil be used? Each has advantages and 
drawbacks. Grease is stiff enough, as a rule, to be more 
cleanly than oil and not flow over painted surfaces near 
the grease cups. It lends itself to compact and simple 
design of cups integral with spring bolts and its firm- 
* ness allows grease cups and fittings to be set at an angle 
or even in an inverted position, which is often very con- 
venient where holes for the cups must be tapped in re- 
stricted locations. Some claim that grease will support 
heavier bearing loads, but the difference is more ap- 
parent than real. Grease can be forced by hand screws 
from the cups to the various surfaces. On the other 
hand, grease must stand under heavy indictments. It 
is a dirt carrier, and the methods of handling it expose 
it to dirt at every turn. Grease cannot easily be cleaned 
when dirty whereas oil can be filtered and much partly 
used engine oil can be used for the parts of the chassis. 
Another important consideration is that most greases 
contain considerable amounts of soap and inert matter 
which make them more or less stiff and heavy, but which 
have a negative qualification as a lubricant. Grease 


does not readily spread itself in a film over the wearing 
surfaces, especially if it is applied when they are loaded 
or when cold. This offsets the apparent advantage of 
being able to force grease through cups or fittings for it 
escapes from the end of a bearing without actually 
spreading over the bearing surface, the appearance of 
the grease being a misleading sign that the bearing is 
properly lubricated. If all parts of a bearing are not 
lubricated the dry spots will soon accumulate dirt or 
inert matter and start a cutting action. When very cold 
it is almost impossible to force grease through small 
drilled holes and channels. 

An improvement over the ordinary method of handling 
grease in grease cups is that of Searing. Grease is 
packed in small paper cartridges, which can be slipped 
into the cup, and the grease forced to the bearing by the 
thumb screw. This assures clear grease and the mes- 
siness of filling the ordinary cup is avoided. 

Within the past three years a notable attempt has 
been made to increase the effectiveness of grease lubri- 
cation by means of pressure application. The Alemite 
and other similar systems are used by a large number 
of concerns building passenger cars and trucks.. They 
provide a much handier and more effective way of ap- 
plying grease than by means of grease cups, and have 
the additional merit of being comparatively inexpensive 
to install, even on cars in service. They have most of 
the failings of the older methods, however; for handling 
a grease container around the average chassis is always 
a dirty job. The fittings and hose sooner or later accu- 
mulate dirt which is forced into the bearings. When 
the fittings are not closed with caps, dirt and water 
from the washing hose will enter them. The number of 
times per month that individual attention is necessary 
is still excessive, and for the best results a special 
grease must be used. On such parts as wheel hubs, 
universal joints and radiator fans, which with difficulty 
retain oil and have a reservoir for a considerable amount 
of grease, this system is very satisfactory. 

A modification of the grease gun system calls for an 
air-tight grease pail to which pressure can be applied 
by a tire pump, and the grease forced through a flexible 
tube to the various fittings. This eliminates the filling 
of the grease gun and protects the grease from dirt—a 
very desirable feature. 


Oil the Best Lubricant 


Oil as a lubricant, has great advantages over grease, 
but its proper application to chassis bearings has re- 
quired more painstaking design than has usually been 
given to it. This has previously militated against its 
use, especially on passenger cars, but the advantages 
that follow are appealing more and more to designers 
and to users: 


Oil will maintain as heavy a gearing load as grease, and 
with less friction. Oil fed to one properly located point in a 
bearing will quickly spread over the entire bearing surface. 
It will flow through a very small hole, and it can be conducted 
a considerable distance by means of capillary attraction and 
surface tension. It carries much less dirt than grease, it can be 
filtered, and it is not nearly so much exposed to dirt when in 
bulk or when being applied. It contains no inert matter to 
clog holes and channels. The oil used in the engine can be used 
in the chassis oilers. Oil is much more easy to apply auto- 
matically than grease. A flow of clean oil tends to clear a 
bearing of any dirt which it may contain, and a bearing ar- 
ranged for oil lubrication can be flushed and cleaned with 
gasoline or kerosene. When oil is used on spring bolts the 
seepage works down into the spring leaves and keeps them 
from rusting, then stiffening and sometimes breaking. : 

After studying and endeavoring to improve chassis 
lubrication of motor vehicles, and having tried almost 


every kind of device and method known to-day, the au- 
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thor has come to the conclusion that the best results 
will be attained when following requirements are met: 

Oil should be used (preferably engine or axle oil) unless 
pressures or rubbing speeds are very light and intermittent. 
Devices should be built into the chassis or its parts, so that 
they are not excressences liable to be damaged; should need 
attention but once in two or three months; should not require 
special filling attachments, which get dirty, damaged or mis- 
placed; should feed auomatically when lubrication is needed ; 
should feed clean oil, eliminating dirt and moisture; should 
be simple, sturdy and have no moving. parts to wear, get out 
of adjustment or be misplaced. i : 

The feed should be constant when in action so as to flush 
the bearing at points remote from the feed opening. In general 
each part to be lubricated should be independent of the others 
so that failure of lubrication at one bearing does not affect 
other bearings. ; ; 

The devices or system should not interfere with the acces- 
sibility of other chassis parts which may need adjustment or 
repair; should have a minimum number of filling points, all 
to be quite accessible; should not waste oil and should be as 
cleanly as possible. 

Surprisingly small amounts of oil constantly fed will 
maintain the necessary film between surfaces. By chok- 
ing down a copious supply to a minimum there need be 
but a small amount of seepage. In some cases even this 
need not be wasted, but can be led to another rubbing 
surface. Seepage from spring bolts, for instance, will 
gradually work between spring leaves, seepage from the 
steering gear housing can be led to the steering arm 
and from pedal shafts to clutch and brake linkages. 


Various Oiling Devices 


The last few years have seen numerous oiling devices 
offered for lubricating chassis parts. Among the more 
serviceable are the Bowen wick oil cup. 

The Blooming cup operates somewhat on the manner 
of the Bowen, but lacks the wick. It depends on splash 
to feed oil through the small hole in the vertical center 
tube. The Madison-Kipp oil cup has a spring closed 
plunger which when pulled out and pressed in, forces a 
small charge of oil past the ball check valve to the bear- 
ing. It holds enough oil for quite a number of injec- 
tions, which are easily and quickly applied. 

The Van-Oiler is mechanically fed by a vibrating valve 
from a reservoir above to a little basin in the bottom of 
the cup where a constant level is maintained by the 
student-lamp principle. As oil washes over the edges of 
the basin due to car motion, it is replenished from above. 
The Vibra oil cup has a spring controlled valve which 
allows drops of oil to pass as it vibrates due to the mo- 
tion of the vehicle. 

One Roberts & Monroe system is similar to the Ale- 
mite except that it employs oil, usually of the grade 600 
W, as a lubricant. The oil pressure is built up by means 
of the spring plunger and is automatically released when 
the hose connection is pressed into the fitting. This 
pressure flushes as well as lubricates the bearings, and 
is a great improvement over grease cups or the used 
variety of oil fittings. 

The other Roberts & Monroe system, the Romon, is a 
most elaborate attempt at thorough chassis lubrication. 
It consists of a multiple plunger oil pump in a chamber 
which holds 2 or 3 qts. of oil and contains 10 to 16 
plungers actuated by cams which are operated by a hand 
ratchet lever. A pipe from each plunger feeds the vari- 
ous chassis bearings, each bearing being supplied with 
a fitting containing a ball check valve. Once per day, 
or oftener if thought necessary, the driver of the vehicle 
operates the ratchet lever a number of times, forcing 
clean oil to every bearing that has a pipe connection. 
Whether the flexible connections to front and rear axles 
will stand up under continued vibration is yet to. be 
demonstrated, while the complex piping makes q repair 


job awkward and reduces accessibility. The system has 
great merit from the owner’s standpoint, as it is handy 
and clean to operate. 

The Myers magazine oiling system employs hollow 
brackets, shackles, etc., holding 4% to 11% pints of oil, 
which lasts 30 to 90 days. This oil is automatically fed, in 
small but sufficient amount, to the various pins, shafts 
and bearings by means of capillary attraction and sur- 
face tension. Felt wicks reach from the bottom of the 
oil cavities or magazines to the tops of tubes or drilled 
holes down which they pass to the bearing to be lubri- 
cated. The tops of the tubes or of the drilled holes are 
located near the top of the magazines and the felt wicks 
completely fill the holes. This prevents excessive feed 
or loss of oil by gravity or splash, and the wicks act as 
filters as well as feeds. Vibration or oscillation of the 
bearing causes a very slow but steady flow of oil to feed 
the bearing which ceases when motion ceases. With 
loose fitting wicks there is a tendency to overfeed the 
bearing. This can be controlled by attachments which 
fit in the tube or holes and regulate the flow to suit the 
need. This system was used on the 20,000 Class “B” 
military trucks. Several magazines can be piped to one 
accessible filling point, and 15 minutes once in two 
months should be sufficient to give thorough chassis lu- 
brication. 

Wick oiling of spring bolts has recognized advantages. 
The Franklin car for a number of years has been 
equipped with hollow spring bolts into which dipped 
wicks that lead to the bearing surface of the bolts. Some 
trucks are similarly equipped, but the supply of oil which 
can be carried in the pin is necessarily quite limited. 
The clutch and brake controls of the Franklin car are 
also equipped with wick oiling devices; and the Lippard- 
Stewart light truck provided lubrication for clutch and 
brake controls by wicks in hollow shafts and by maga- 
zine oiling brackets. 

Drag links for the steering mechanism made by the 
Cincinnati Ball Crank Co. are arranged so that they can 
be filled with oil and fed by wicks through the ball sockets 
to the ball connections at either end of the drag link. 

Clutch sleeves, release bearings and pilot bearings 
have always been difficult to lubricate. Pilot bearings 
have for the most part been ball bearings which received 
little or no lubrication, and they have given very good 
service when dirt or moisture did not reach them. 


Spring Lubrication 


There has been some argument against the advisabil- 
ity of lubricating spring leaves because it lessens the 
damping effect of interleaf friction; but spring makers 
put graphite between the leaves to cut down friction, 


and there is no doubt but that cars ride better when - 


new than when the springs are old and rusty. Most in- 
struction books state that springs should be taken apart 
once a year and regraphited, and there are numerous de- 
vices on the market, evidently in response to a demand 
for such things, for applying oil to springs. Among them 
is the Sterling oil saturated felt pad held to the side of 
the spring. The Dilso system calls for cupped end spring 
leaves, each cup containing a small oil soaked felt pad. 
The Anderson boot provides a complete enclosure in 
which grease is packed. 


EDITOR’S NOTE.—The paper was concluded by quoting 
Norman F. Smith, superintendent of the garages of the 
Consumers Co., Chicago, as saying that over 50 per cent 
of the repairs on trucks are the result of bad lubrica- 
tion. As a standard method of lubrication Mr. Smith 
recommended that some grease cups be filled every four 
or five days, and that a definite schedule be worked out, 
and adhered to, for filling other cups. 
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State Laws and Their Effect Upon 
Motor Truck Sales 


The tendency of many states is to bar the heavy truck from the highways 
either by imposing weight restrictions or through an extremely heavy tax 
or registration fee. The lack of uniformity of these fees stands out as a 
distinct feature. Present taxes should be made a part of sales studies. 


TATE legislation concerning motor trucks has be- 
S come so widespread and so strenuous as to be an 

important factor in truck selling. It is obvious 
that motor trucks should bear their share of the tax 
burden and thus pay from their earnings certain sums 
for maintenance of the highways which they use. Cer- 
tainly, too, they should be subjected to weight and other 
restrictions. At the same time the truck must be recog- 
nized as an economic factor in transportation and its 
tax burdens and restrictions imposed with that thought 
in mind. 

While there is a general agreement as to these facts, at 
least among automotive interests, state laws dealing with 
fees and restrictions show little evidence of any general 
agreement among legislators as to methods of practically 
or uniformly applying the principles of taxation or re- 
strictions. Truck manufacturers have interested them- 
selves in striving to secure a scientific study and analysis 
of these matters, with the result that they have pretty 
generally accepted the proposed Uniform Vehicle Law 
advocated by the Motor Vehicle Conference Committee. 
This committee is composed of representatives of the 
American Association of State Highway officials, N. A. 
C. C., American Automobile Association and the High- 
way Industries Association. 


The Uniform Law 


So far as tax impositions are concerned the proposed 
Uniform Vehicle Law recommends that none but State 
taxes should be imposed on motor vehicle operation, and 
for this purpose only the two factors of horsepower and 
weight should be used. As for actual amount, the pro- 
posed Uniform Vehicle Law sets forth the following: 


Per 100 lb. gross 
weight of vehicle 


Equipped with Per hp and load 
PABUMBUC TIRES: 66.063 00Keess0ens 25¢ 25c. 
NOMUMMIEDS ch vas skihseseaseesasens 25c. 35c. 
Iron, steel or other hard tires ..... 25¢ 50c. 


While the highway maintenance requirements of one 
State may make this schedule of fees unnecessarily 
high—while in other states they may not be high enough, 
nevertheless the Conference Committee believes that as 
a practicable working basis for the majority of states 
the new rates proposed are fair and equitable. 

In the matter of size and weight restrictions, the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations are set forth in the pro- 
posed Uniform Vehicle Law: 

'28,000 lbs. gross weight distributed not more than 
22,400 lbs. on one axle nor more than 800 lbs. per in. 
width of tire measured between the flanges of the rim. 

While for one reason or another all of the State legis- 
latures that have given consideration to the proposed 
Uniform Vehicle Law since its promulgation have not 


seen fit to adopt its specific recommendations in these 
matters of fees and restrictions, it is gratifying to know 
that during the course of the present year, when 42 
states held regular sessions of their legislatures, many 
laws to a greater or less extent were passed with provision 
based upon the fundamental principles of the proposed 
Uniform Vehicle Law. Even so, a careful analysis of 
the various laws as they stand shows what a vital con- 
cern, in the matter of sales promotion of motor trucks, 
these various phases of State motor vehicle laws have. 

In a certain sense every tax is an added sales resistant, 
as it adds so much to the original price or the operating 
cost of the vehicle. Thus, from a marketing standpoint 
the details of variations in State laws as regards fees 
and regulations must be carefully considered. The ac- 
companying table, prepared from data collected by the 
Motor Vehicle Conference Committee, presents these va- 
riations in detail. 

The sales possibilities of a given truck type and the 
sales resistance to be overcome, however, vary consider- 
ably from State to State because of the fees and regu- 
lations peculiar to individual territories. Twenty-one 
states have recently passed new laws that would increase 
the registration fees in those states. A study of these 
new laws reveals a number of points bearing upon the 
marketing possibilities in individual states. Certain gen- 
eral facts stand out clearly. 

The distinct increase in each State in which a new 
law has been passed reaches in one State as high as 
1900 per cent for a 5-ton truck, while there is an average 
increase of something like 432 per cent for this type of 
vehicle. The different bases used for computing fees 
render impossible an exact computation of fees, but 
fairly accurate comparative data can be obtained on the 
basis of a given typical truck. This basis of comparison 
is used in this article.. 


Heavy Fees for Heavy Trucks 


The tendency is, of course, to impose heavier fees upon 
the heaviest trucks. An examination of the grading of 
fees, in fact, indicates that the taxes have probably been 
devised in certain instances with the idea of taxing the 
heavy truck off the road. _ An interesting light on this 
topic is given by a comparison of Figs. 1 and 2. 

Fig. 1 compares the cost of registering a given 214-ton 
truck under the old and new laws in the states where 
changes have been made. Certain physical characteris- 
tics have been assumed for this typical medium-sized 
truck that the fees might be computed for each State. 
The results obtained from the 214-ton truck are typical, 
in a relative way, of all trucks under 3% tons. Fig. 2 
is a chart for a 5-ton truck constructed on a similar 
basis. It may be said that the chart for the 5-ton job 
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Fig. 1—Chart showing the Increased cost of register- 
ing a 2/2 ton truck in the various states In which new 
laws have been enacted Increasing registration fees. 
The chart is based on the assumption that the truck 
is of 30 hp.; has a chassis weight of 5,000 Ib.; body 
weight of 1,000 Ib.; a gross weight of 11,000 Ib.; is 
equipped with solid tires with a width of 7 in. each 
? and originally cost $3,000 


is typical of what would be shown for other trucks of 
greater weight, except that the tendencies indicated in 
the 5-ton chart would merely be somewhat accentuated in 
the case of heavier models. 

A comparison of these two charts shows clearly that 
the percentage of increase in fees on heavy trucks is 
greater in most cases. The extent of this tendency is 
shown in the following comparative figures, showing 
percentage of increase on the typical 2'4-ton and the 
typical 5-ton trucks in the various states where changes 


have occurred: 
7—Per Cent Increase—, 


State 2%-Ton Truck 5-Ton Truck 
PMR UNNN aia acid we Guana atel ala eidcuteld aie WA 146 130 
GVNOM dj. tecacidcvcaswen Reenaen mas 75 66% 
INGW TRAMIDGHIFGS 2.0 ccccccucccsses 365 775 
eo rr ee Te eee ere ee a 56 50 
FORO (GUM ks cecnieccamecceos 87% 200 
Py oe rare ere 133% 100 
DEED oe ccccccksmeveeg mateo 1,100 900 
WNNIID  ica.u 55 ul ig ire ae sob wit are ee an 133% 192 


1,300 


7—Per Cent Increase—, 


State 2%-Ton Truck 5-Ton Truck 
pT SPUR CCP CEE eT erro 400 1,400 
WE WII ws, ore 0 0 cs a4 dewtdmstawde 100 311 
WE ws det cad vedeadwucasees 11 26 
Md reer tee ere et ee 360 300 
ION EOD catdadavnaceuesaueees 38 23 
CRONOUS 6a.ds Ca ddss sadecseaue'es 60 150 
Pee SMD: vn cwadawantanewede ues 60 177 
Ds cuca Ca eaae ee ebe ewe eee’ 650 1,900 
DON ie da g's oe wed Wi biadeccesews 50 50 
SOOUIEEE BIND hi cic cain Wiens Kee Cee 250 400 
RGM es eccecadesdeteassteeeweens 25 87% 
pv CCE CeC Te CeCe ero ee 50 150 


An idea of the sales importance of these figures can 
be gained from the fact that under existing laws in the 
48 states there is a difference of $392.50 in the cost of 
registering this typical 5-ton truck in West Virginia, 
where the rate is highest, and in Louisiana, where the 
rate is lowest. The difference in the case of the 2%- 
ton truck is $115.50 in Florida, where the rate is highest, 
and in Louisiana, where it is lowest. Louisiana, how- 
ever, is likely to soon rise from her position at the bot- 
tom of the list, for while this article is being written 
the legislators in that State are considering drastic 
increases. 

The chart shown in Fig. 1 may be properly used as a 


‘basis for discussing truck fees in general, as the truck 


used in making the chart gives typical results for the 
middle and low capacity vehicles. 
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Fig. 2—Chart showing the increased cost of register- 
ing a 5 ton truck in the various states in which new 
laws have been enacted increasing registration fees. 
The chart is based on the assumption that the truck 
is of 36 hp.; has a chassis weight of 9,000 Ib.; body 
weight of 1,500 Ib.; gross weight of 20,500 Ib.; is 
equipped with double solid tires with a width of 6 
in. each, and has an original cost of $4,500 
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In this class there are two states in which the regis- 
tration fee will be $100 or more, the highest being $123, 
in Florida. A fee of this size will probably be of little 
moment as a sales resistant in the case of certain types 
of sales. The big fleet owner who operates his trucks 
as a part of a business of considerable volume, either as 
a trucking company or as a transportation unit of an- 
other business, will not be greatly influenced by a fee 
even as large as this. A fee of even $123 is not, of 
course, any appreciable per cent either of the original 
cost of such a vehicle or of the operating cost for a year. 

In the case of the single truck buyer, however, who 
is likely to have little capital to begin with, a cash pay- 
ment of this size may weigh materially in his determina- 
tion to buy and operate such a vehicle. Even a cash 
payment of $50 required of such a man at the beginning 
of each year is likely to act as a distinct sales resistant. 
And there are 18 states where the fee for this truck 
would range between $50 and $100. 

As a matter of fact, an addition of $50 or $100 to the 
operating cost of any truck is a decided factor in sales 
at the present time, when sales depend to a greater extent 
than ever on low original cost and possible operation 
economies. 


Additional Expenses 


Additional expense factors are present, moreover, in 
many states which tend to increase considerably the 
cost of operating a truck. These include the gasoline 
tax, which is now operating in 14 states, and personal 
property taxes which are imposed, in addition to the 
registration fee, in 35 states. If this truck were assumed 
to use approximately 2000 gal. of gasoline a year, this 
would mean an additional tax of $20 in 13 of the gasoline 
tax states and $40 in the other. The personal property 
tax would vary, of course, in accordance with the rate 
and method of assessment in each State and each locality, 
but it is probable that some $11 or more would be added 
in this way. 

These figures are, of course, pure guesses and would 
vary considerably in any given case, but they serve to 
visualize clearly the various tax burdens with which the 
truck salesman must contend in different instances. 

An analysis of the various State laws shows extreme 
variation in methods of computing registration fees. 
There has been no systematic or uniform action in this 
respect, for there are no less than eight different meth- 
ods of determining the fees. These methods, and the 
number of states having each in use, are as follows: 


SORE MRR, avcis:s,3 5.0/5 DRA OO Ct hG se Ree Sa GhR eee 26 
ISEDREWEMENIE: cccinicecsinan dees KOSS isa amienw ewe ae 10 
On dainos cnekasibbbdn se eckee eee wabeenerbeab<< 4 
AE. 6. Voter ttebekciiannen eode kedsaninnn se 2 
Horsepower and gross weight combined ............+.e00- 2 
Horsepower and load capacity combined ..............006. 2 
CE IES «otis voces cn cecicededen snes casedtacenkeess 1 
MEPS WAL oss cd ph ahbhws cous bbeseRn esos ene s assess > 1 


The states in which the fee is based upon load capacity 
are as follows: Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Colorado, 
Connecticut, Georgia, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, 
Maine, Maryland (on solid tires), Massachusetts, Mis- 
sissippi, Montana, New Mexico, North Carolina, Okla- 
homa, South Carolina, South Dakota, Texas, Utah, Ver- 
mont, Virginia, West Virginia and Wyoming. 

The eight states basing their fees upon the gross 
weight of the vehicle and load are as follows: Delaware, 
Florida, Idaho, Illinois, Nebraska, Nevada, New Hamp- 
shire, New Jersey, New York and Washington. 

Maryland, Louisiana, Missouri and Ohio are the four 
determining the amount by charging so much per horse- 
power, while North Dakota and Minnesota are the only 


two charging a percentage of the cost. A combination 
of a certain amount per horsepower plus a certain 
amount per 100 lb. gross weight is used in California and 
Michigan, and the combination of horsepower and gross 
weight is used in Rhode Island and Tennessee. Oregon 
hit upon an original scheme when it was decided to base 
the fee upon the total width of the tires, and Pennsy]- 
vania stands alone as the State in which chassis weight 
is the basis. 

Even the variance in the methods of determining fees, 
however, is but a part of the story, for no matter what 
methods are used practically every State charges a dif- 
ferent sum. In a few cases the result comes out prac- 
tically the same, but a glance at Fig. 3 will show the 
variations in the various states. The two curves show- 
ing the costs of registering a 5-ton truck and a 214-ton 
truck both reach the same low point. The high point, 
however, is reached in different states, which might be 
taken as another indication that there is a tendency to 
charge a higher rate for heavier trucks than for those 
of medium weight. For example, West Virginia hits the 
high mark of $400 for a 5-ton truck, while for a 244-ton 
the price is $50. The peak in the 2%4-ton curve is in 
Florida. This chart clearly shows the differences in 
registration costs that were mentioned previously. 

Naturally, all this would be eliminated if the proposed 
Uniform Vehicle Law should become effective. Its adop- 
tion in every State would result as indicated by the 
straight lines across each curve in Fig. 3. Thus the fee 
for the typical 214-ton truck in each State would be 
$36, which is $28.50 higher than the lowest and $87 less 
than the highest fees now in effect. Thirty of the 48 
states charge fees above this figure for the registration 
of a 244-ton truck. 

The fee for the typical 5-ton truck under the uniform 
law would be $80.75, which is about $73 higher than the 
lowest and $320 lower than the highest fees now in 
effect. Twenty-four, or exactly one-half, of the states 
charge above this rate. 

It will also be noted that three states charge more for 
registering a 214-ton truck than the uniform law would 
require for a 5-ton truck. Conversely, six states charge 
less for the 5-ton truck than would be charged for the 
2'%-ton were the law in effect. 

It should also be noted that the proposed law recom- 
mends that the proceeds be used exclusively for high- 
way purposes. In this connection the Motor Vehicle 
Conference Committee believes that these highway pur- 
poses should only include maintenance and repair of 
highways properly located and adequately built to carry 
motor vehicle transportation efficiently and economically. 
The Conference Committee regards as unsound and in- 
equitable the use of such money for capital outlays in- 
volved in highway construction and reconstruction. 


Weight Restrictions 


Reverting to the weight restrictions imposed by the 
proposed law, the Conference Committee expressed the 
opinion that the restrictions would be liberal enough to 
permit a State to take advantage of the economies which 
come from the use of the larger commercial motor vehi- 
cles; on the other hand, they are low enough and of 
such a character that vehicular travel on the highways 
is amply safeguarded and highway foundations and sur- 
faces fully protected from destruction. 

Leaving all such conditions aside, however, and assum- 
ing that the limitations would be effective in localities 
where they are needed, it is certain that the adoption 
of this provision of the proposed Uniform Vehicle Law 
would give highway engineers a definite working basis. 
Road construction in the future would be carried on 
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Fig. 3—Chart showing the cost of registering the typical 2/2 ton and 5 ton trucks in the 48 states under existing laws. 

The heavy curve indicates the cost of the 5 ton truck, while the dotted curve indicates the cost for the 2'/2 ton. 

The straight lines drawn across the curves represent the cont of registering each truck under the Proposed Uni- 
orm Vehicle Law 


with the idea in mind that trucks of the weight specified 
were to pass over them. 

Weight limits are now imposed in 32 states and about 
as much variance is seen in this matter as is the case 
of the registration fees. In 10 of these 32 states the 
changes brought about by new laws have decreased the 
size of the load permitted. Four of these ten, however, 
are states in which there were no former restrictions 
along this line. In three states, California, Colorado and 
Utah, the limits have been changed so as to permit the 
hauling of heavier loads than were previously allowed. 

It will be noted that in four states weight limits have 
been imposed that would bar from the highways a 5-ton 
truck such as is used as a typical example in this article. 
In the accompanying figures, however, the fee for such 
a truck has been computed on the assumption that it 
would be allowed to operate and to show what the fees 
would be were these restrictions removed without chang- 
ing the cost of registration. These states are Florida, 
Maine, South Carolina and Utah. 

There are various methods of determining what loads 
shall be carried, but the one prevalent in most states 
is dependent upon the width of the tire. Usually the 
states permit a gross weight of something over ten tons 
and then specify that there shall not be more than a 
certain number of pounds per inch width of tire. This 
figure ranges from 500 to 800 lb. A few states specify 
the number of pounds to be carried on an axle, and in 
10 states greater restrictions are imposed if other than 
pneumatic tires are used. 

A study of all these variations, not only as regards 
weight, but taxes as well, forces the conviction that 


adoption of a uniform law such as the one proposed 
would produce beneficial results to all concerned. It 
would, however, give highway engineers something defi- 
nite upon which to base their plans. 

It is scarcely to be expected, however, that its adoption 
will be immediate. This would be desirable, but legis- 
lative action in the past has never immediately reflected 
anything like the best results of scientific conclusions, 
and it is not likely to do so in the future. The deter- 
mining factor will be the necessities of economic trans- 
portation. As the motor truck further proves its useful- 
ness and further convinces legislators that it has filled 
an economic need, this type of vehicle will neither be 
unfairly taxed nor ruled off the roads. To prove itself 
a proper unit of commercial transportation, its econo- 
mies will, of course, be proved to overcome the cost of 
building and maintaining roads suitable for its use. 
Sufficient data are not yet available to settle the question 
decisively, but work along this line is being carried on 
and ultimately will aid in solving this complex problem. 

The relation of truck design to road maintenance, the 
operating costs of various types of trucks under given 
conditions, the practical possibilities of road construc- 
tion from a theoretical and a financial standpoint and 
other similar studies, many of which are now going on, 
will have a definite bearing in finally determining legis- 
lative regulations. The influence of these studies will 
be reflected as well in shaping markets. 

In the meantime, the various factors of existing laws 
and the legislative trends shown by comparison with 
past laws should form a definite part of sales studies 
in connection with motor trucks. 
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AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES 


December 1, 1921 


THE AUTOMOBILE 


A Distribution Policy for the Brazilian 
Market 


The country, as large in area as the United States, is divided into at least 
seven definite districts. An agency for each of these territories, instead 
of one for the entire nation, would facilitate distribution and _ selling. 
The necessity for studying the foreign market is emphasized. The opin- 
ions expressed are those of a salesman who spent much time in Brazil. 


cies in foreign countries has been carried out 

along somewhat vague lines in the past. This con- 
dition, however, could probably not be well avoided, for 
in an industry as comparatively young as the automo- 
tive industry, there has not been any too much time to 
permit the establishment of sound methods at home. Yet, 
this latter has been done to a certain degree, and some 
stern steps have been taken in getting things on a more 
or less sound basis abroad. 

The time is coming, however, and at no very distant 
date, when the American manufacturer who desires to 
market his goods away from home must establish definite 
methods in the countries he enters, and must develop 
the possibilities of those countries with as much care 
and study as he has spent in developing the home mar- 
kets. The domestic merchandiser has at his finger tips 
the needs of practically every section of the United 
States and knows to a pretty fair degree of accuracy 
what type of automobile will sell best in California and 
what type is more prevalent in Maine. He knows the 
various degrees of prosperity which each community is 
undergoing and he acts accordingly. However, when 
he considers a foreign market he is apt to look at it as 
a whole and make no attempt to analyze the varying 
needs of the different sections there. 

Exporting is increasing in volume and will increase 
still more in the near future. This is particularly true 
of South American exports. Conditions are rapidly 
righting themselves, and men who have spent consider- 
able time there have declared that there is a shortage 
of motor cars. Recent figures showed that there were 
approximately 1000 cars in customs at Buenos Aires, 
while normally there should be about 2500 at this time, 
which is the opening of their sales season. American- 
made cars are popular in South America; they have won 
their way into the hearts of the Latin-Americans. The 
dealers there are good business men and they know what 
they want and why they want it. The economy and ease 
of operation of American cars has appealed to them, 
especially since gasoline is selling for something like 
67 cents a gallon. 

The fact that in Rio de Janeiro there are some 28 Pope- 
Hartford cars of the vintage of 1908 still scooting about 
the streets, with a new horn attached for every year of 
service, indicates that the South Americans are con- 
vinced that American cars will stand the tests. These 
old cars not only make their way about the city streets, 
but they may be observed climbing the difficult hills of 
Tijuca and bumping over the rough roads of the state 
of Minas. Amervican cars have proven their ability in 


Fy cies in foreism of selling and distribution poli- 


that part of the continent. And there are many parts of 
Brazil that are practically virgin territories for the 
manufacturer of automobiles. 

Brazil is the largest political division of the 
South American continent. It is larger in area 
than the continental United States, excluding Alaska, 
and slightly larger than the great bulk of Europe 
lying east of France. Despite this fact many Ameri- 
can manufacturers have attempted to sell automo- 
biles over the whole of Brazil through the establish- 
ment of one agency in the entire country. 

Many, too, have tied up their foreign business with 
export agents. Whether or not this latter is a sound 
policy permits considerable discussion, but those who 
have made a close study of exporting methods have 
agreed that the manufacturer himself or his direct rep- 
resentative, is far better equipped to handle American 
automobiles in foreign countries than the export agent 
who may be marketing oil cloth, phonographs and a 
brand of canned goods in addition to the automobile. 


Divided Into States 


In giving one firm the agency for all of Brazil, manu- 
facturers have apparently forgotten that the country is 
divided into states similar to this country, and that there 
is keen competition among states there. Commercially 
the country has not progressed as rapidly as has her 
neighbor, Argentina, but it must be remembered that 
she is not so old from the standpoint of colonization. 
Brazil is also handicapped in that she has no gold stand- 
ard, but that bids fair to be righted within the next 
year. 

There are at least seven separate and distinct 
districts of Brazil, and the far-sighted exporter will 
look to the establishment of branch agencies in each 
of these districts. In each there is a principal city, 
and that city represents the center of some particu- 
lar industry. 

Some 900 miles up the Amazon, a journey of five days 
from the mouth of that river, there is Manaos, with a 
population of 80,000. This city is in the heart of the 
rubber country and practically every form of motor 
vehicle could be sold there. The port city for this Ama- 
zon territory is Para. The rubber industry also pre- 
dominates there and the city is well equipped with docks 
and is an important maritime and commercial center. 

To the south of Para on the coast is a city that has 
been practically untouched by automobile salesmen from 
the United States. That city is Pernambuco, an extreme- 
ly wealthy city of some 150,000. The sugar industry 
stands out above others, although cotton is a large 
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crop, and trucks, passenger cars and tractors are needed. 
Still further south is Bahia, abounding in poor roads, 
rough streets and tobacco. The tobacco industry in this 
section is on a par with that industry in the United 
States and goods from there can be found in all Euro- 
pean markets. Bahia and the country roundabout have 
not developed to the extent of other districts, but plans 
are under way for much road work. The market there 
for cars and motor trucks is not yet as good as in other 
sections. However, the market for tractors is fair, and 
the coming of cars and trucks will, without doubt, force 
the building of better roads and improvement of streets. 
There is another city between Bahia and Rio de Janeiro 
which is not included as a headquarters for one of the 
districts, but which is of more or less importance never- 
theless. This city is Victoria, the coffee center. Its 
streets are rough and atrociously kept. Only light cars 
exist there, but there are opportunities for development. 

Next along the coast comes Rio de Janeiro. The possi- 
bilities of this city are too well known to cause much dis- 
cussion. In fact, many exporters have seemed to con- 
sider Rio de Janeiro a good big part of Brazil and con- 
clude that when they have supplied the market there 
they have about supplied the Brazilian market. It is, 
of course, the most important city of the country, but 
not by any means the only important one. 

To the south of Rio de Janeiro there is the city and 
state of Sao Paulo, where numerous industries abound. 
Coffee, cattle, cotton growing, cotton factories and pack- 
ing plants are in the district, and, generally, it is the 
commercial center of the country. This is a state where 
crops can be grown three times a year and on the moun- 
tain tops and sides rice grows wild. The city is typical- 
ly American and English is spoken almost as much as 
Portuguese. The section is unusually wealthy and offers 
a market for all types of cars, trucks and tractors. 

The last district is the state of Rio Grande do Sul, 
sometimes called the “Iowa of Brazil.” The state is 
wealthy in agricultural products and the principal city 


there, Porto Alegre, is the center of the rice industry. 
There are many other prosperous cities about Porto 
Alegre, including Pelotas, Rio Grande do Sul and Blu- 
menau. 


Progressive Developments 


There is much more that could be said about these dis- 
tricts, enough, in fact, to fill a book of travel, but the 
brief outline presented shows a few of the possibilities 
in Brazil if a careful plan of distribution were worked 
out. Each of these cities serves a territory that is rich 
and still in the process of development. There is more 
road building going on in Brazil than in any other coun- 
try of South America. There are reasons for this, how- 
ever. In the first place Brazil possesses all the necessary 
materials for this work. Secondly, the government is 
determined to open up the interior of the country and 
thus far has been successful in their attempt. They are 
lending every possible aid to promote road building. 

Agriculturally, Brazil is progressive. Tractors are 
wanted and wanted badly. Brazil will pay the trans- 
portation charges, or furnish the transportation for trac- 
tors in order to get them down there. The government 
controls the steamship line, Lloyd Brasiliero. 

Unlike some other South American countries, the duty 
on trucks in Brazil is low, being only 5 per cent ad 
valorem. It must be remembered, however, that on city 
streets dual tires are required and chains are forbid- 
den. In the country, however, trucks are being used for 
all purposes and chains may be used. 

The motor car in Brazil has advanced beyond the 
pleasure stage, and the many people there regard it as 
a necessity. Chauffeurs, taxicab drivers and owners 
take better care of the motor cars than they do in the 
United States. 

Coming back to the distribution problem, the situation 
in Brazil is much the same as in the United States, so 
far as territory and the number of industries to be served 
are concerned. 





German Automobile Exports for 1920 


URING 1920 there were exported from Germany 
D automotive vehicles, chassis and airplanes of a 
total weight of 437,400 Doppel-centner (220 lb.), and 
31,906 Doppel-centner of parts. The number of com- 
plete vehicles exported was 17,534 and their value, 
1,184,295,000 marks. The value of the parts exported 
was 89,912,000 marks. In addition there were exported 
3,541 motorcycles, valued at 25,564,000 marks. The fig- 
ures for complete vehicles show a large increase as com- 
pared with the last full year before the war (1913) when 
the number of exported passenger cars and trucks com- 
bined was only 9,848. There was only a slight increase 
in the exports of motorcycles, however, from 3214 in 
1913 to 3541 in 1920, and also only a slight increase in 
the exports of parts, from 25,679 Doppel-centner in 
1913 to 31,906 in 1920. The distribution of Germany’s 
exports in 1920 is shown by the following table, the fig- 
ures representing Doppel-centner. 


German imports of autemobiles in 1920 were of very 
little consequence. There were imported 223 passenger 
cars and chassis for same, as compared with 1830 in 
1913; 124 trucks and chassis for same, as compared with 
159 in 1913, and 50 motorcycles, as compared with 503 
in 1913. It is not unlikely that most of the trucks im- 
ported were intended for the Armies of Occupation and 
do not represent commercial imports. 


German Exports of Motor Vehicles, Chassis and Dirigible 
Aircraft 








Complete Vehicles Parts 

Country of Destination (Units of 220 lb.) (220 Ib.) 
ED. SiS i veddcwdcnabeens 7,532 2,083 
PT eT POR eee 32,451 2,057 
i 5 604865 00.b dees dee 5,828 3,897 
GU I ce cvcccdennac 35,186 673 
Wi 64008 600 0K004seSan kw 2,018 1,259 
NGUHGSIANGS «oo cc ecccccicesc 74,784 2,393 
PI i crtiarcadnsivet bas 14,897 352 
Fs Sab destaveccdnnenes 5,589 7,540 
DIRE WOMBIN 4.0644 secede cease 4,092 66 
Dec | a ee ene 14,832 26 
DUMSMOE ccc cacecccamesaeans 13,336 352 
PIWGE cc cccsssweaeameadacs 54,554 3,347 
CAWAREONEOEE ccc ctacanaBecders 48,753 3,068 
PHIM uc nksedvimnetadanedaae 70,128 277 
South-East ASi® ..i<<cssese 9,983 101 
Reh, Ede ease cede seamieses 1,586 47 
Central AMO@RIE® 2.6 iccccccs 1,602 33 
Serb AHN ccs cd cideencsss 9,808 300 
Other countries ........cese- 30,441 4,036 

GR cciceeordcaccaeuwes 437,400 31,906 
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Neglect of Details in Finishing a Car 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


I have had some interesting experiences with a certain 

1921 six ¢ylinder car and I believe that a discussion of 
them will prove interesting to readers of AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES. On the whole the car has been extremely 
satisfactory, but it certainly has failed in a great many 
trifling ways which, however, have much to do with the 
pleasure and profit of motoring. 
. There are two things that particularly stick in my crop 
at this moment. One is the fact that as far as I have 
been able to discover, it is impossible to buy a single head- 
‘light lens simply because headlight manufacturers prefer 
to sell a man two new ones when he breaks one. This is 
an imposition that is going to force me to put in plain 
lenses of the Ford style rather than be played for a 
sucker. 

The other thing that particularly annoys me is the 
difficulty of obtaining a single leaf for an automobile 
spring. As you know, when a spring fails, usually only 
one leaf gives way. But it is not an easy matter to buy 
a single leaf, particularly from an automobile dealer. I 
am informed by the dealer who sells my car that he has 
tried very hard to purchase individual leaves, but spring 
makers are reluctant to sell single leaves because it is 
more profitable to force the unfortunate owner to purchase 
a complete spring when he breaks a single leaf. 

Engine, clutch, transmission and axles, and other im- 
portant units on this car are perfect, after some 12,000 
miles of use, but the details might be improved without 
the expenditure of very much cash. Take the case of 
headlights, for example: both small and large sockets have 
had to be replaced because they were made out of alumi- 
num instead of brass, and this metal was so soft and the 
general construction of the socket was so faulty that the 
sockets became useless after a few thousand miles. The 
doors to the headlights are hinged at one side and retained 
by a snap catch on the other side. These catches were 
defectively designed, with the result that a severe shock 
would jar open the doors. The wiring of the headlights 
was so skimped that it was impossible to open the doors 
more than part way. This in itself was an inconvenience, 
and, due to frequent jarring open of the doors, the wires 
soon became chafed away and new wiring was therefore 
necessary. The conduit system in which this wiring was 
enclosed is so laid out that the job of removing just one 
headlight wire required one hour, and the replacement of 
this particular wire took just as long. Five cents of 
improvement at the right points would have eliminated 
all this trouble, and trouble it was. It is no fun driving 
with lights that are flickering and threaten to go out 
any minute. A man must be able to place confidence in 
his lights, and this has only been possible since the car 
has been re-wired. The taillight socket, by the way, was 
also replaced. 

The latches in the door locks were originally of cast 
bronze and these cracked one by one with the result that 
all four locks on the car had to be replaced. It was not 


possible to buy new latches, but complete new locks had 
to be purchased. 

A right rear spring broke in the main leaf, close to the 
front spring bolt, and a complete new spring had to be 
purchased because it was impossible to obtain a single 
leaf except by ordering it from the spring maker. Be- 
cause of difficulties in disassembling and assembling this 
spring, including the bad fit of the bolts it took two good 
mechanics six hours’ hard work to do the job, and the 
running board apron was mutilated in the process, because 
it was impossible to withdraw the front spring bolt with- 
out knocking a hole in the running board apron. 

Casual inspection: of the under side of the car one day 
disclosed the fact that none of the cotter pins on either 
the service or emergency brake had been spread. I dis- 
covered to my horror that the cotter pin on the clevis pin 
connecting the service brake rod to the pedal had dropped 
out and that the clevis pin itself was almost ready to 
drop out. Any automobile manufacturer who fails to 
spread cotter pins ought to be jailed! 

The service brake mechanism is so laid out that it is 
impossible to adjust the brakes so that they will hold 
well and yet not drag when five people are in the car. 
If they are adjusted to give maximum stopping ability, 
they will drag with five people in the machine almost 
without exception. 

One other thing that is worth mentioning, is that the 
high tension ignition wires are wrapped around the end 
of the engine and that every once in a while the heat 
melts off enough rubber on one of the wires to short 
circuit some spark plug. The spark plugs, by the way, 
are placed so close to the under side of the exhaust pipe 
that it is almost impossible to screw one in or out without 
burning your fingers, and, in fact, in performing this 
operation, the shell of the plug actually touches the pipe. 
Care must be taken in connecting a spark plug to prevent 
the high tension current from jumping to the exhaust 
pipe. 

There are many other points that need attention. If 
you want my private opinion, I think that this particular 
company tried conscientiously to build a good car and 
all the units are good, but they failed because they have 
never really finished the job. Details which cause the 
owner trouble and expense have not been given proper 
attention. HAROLD F. BLANCHARD. 





Relation of Gearset Construction to 
Economy 


Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 

Since your issue of November 17 requests comments 
on the fuel economy question, the view of an outsider 
may be of some interest. Of all the articles which have 
appeared on this subject the one in which Mr. Nelson 
described the results of tests using high axle ratio seems 
to offer the largest gain in economy. This gain was 
obtained without the use of any special constructions. 

The chief obstacle preventing the universal attain- 
ment of economy in this way’is the difficulty of making 
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gear changes, except at low speed. The noise of the 
intermediate gears in present-day transmissions is also 
an objection. 

If the constant mesh type of gearset were made with 
herringbone gears it would be practically noiseless. If 
an individual clutch of small size were used to bring the 
members of the positive jaw clutch to the same speed 
before engagement, gears could be changed easily and 
noiselessly at any speed. 

If the American driving public is to learn economy 
before it becomes a necessity the all-high-gear car must 
be replaced by a more economic type which can be easily 
handled by the ordinary driver. A silent overdriven 
fourth speed would add economy to the virtues of most 
of our present-day cars without sacrificing performance. 

D. C. PRINCE. , 


Vee 





Counterbalancing Two-Cylinder 
Engine 
Editor, AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


I have a problem in automotive design which I hopé 
you will be able to solve for me. 

I have built a two-cylinder engine from certain Curtiss 
Model OX parts, utilizing the first two cylinders. These 
two cylinders project radially from the crankshaft, and are 
set at an angle of 90 deg. The motor is of 4 in. bore and 5 
in. stroke. It was built, but developed excessive vibration, 
Of course, due to the displacement of the cylinders, the ex- 
plosions did not occur 360 deg. apart, but varied from 360 
by this 90 deg. 

I believe the vibration is due to a lack of crankshaft 
counterbalancing, and I now desire to counterbalance the 
crankshaft. The complete piston, connecting rod, and bolt 
assembly weigh 434 lb. apiece. The questions I desire 
answered are these: ' 

1. In counterbalancing, is only the offset weight of the 
crankshaft considered, or is the weight of the pistons com- 
pensated for? 

2. What weight of counterbalance and what shape are 
necessary to counterbalance this engine? L. R. L. 

In a two-cylinder 90 deg. Vee engine the so-called primary 
components of the inertia forces due to the reciprocating 
parts in the two cylinders combine to make a constant, uni- 
formly rotating force which can be balanced completely by 
the application of balance weights to the crank arms, and 
only the secondary components of the inertia forces, which 
rotate at twice the speed of the crankshaft, cannot be bal- 
anced. The value of the constant rotary force which is the 
resultant of the primary components of,the inertia forces 
on the two sets of reciprocating weights is 

F = 0.0000142 W 1 N’ Ib., 


where W is the weight of the reciprocating parts of one 
cylinder (piston, piston pin, rings, pin locking screw and 
one-third of the weight of the connecting rod); / is the 
length of stroke in inches and N is the number of revolu- 
tions per minute. 

This force must be balanced by the — force on 
the balance weights, which is 

F’ = 0.0000284 W’ N’ r, 
where W’ is the weight of the balance weights required for 
this purpose, and r the average distance of this weight 
from the axis of rotation. Hence, 
0.0000142 W 1 N* = 0.0000248 W’ N’r 
from which it follows that 
Wr=W1/2 

The lower ends of the connecting rods are rotating 
weight and they are virtually centered at the center of the 
crankpin. As already stated, these lower ends are generally 


considered to represent two-thirds of the total weight of 
the rods. Hence, if the weight of each connecting rod is 
W”, the rotating weight of the connecting rods is 4 
W”/3, and as this weight is located at a distance 1/2 in. 
from the axis of rotation, its moment around this axis is 
4W”’/3XVW2=2W’1/3 
This also must be balanced by the balance weights and the 
weight required for this purvose is W’” where 
W’r=2W’"l3 

In addition the balance weights must contain weight 
sufficient to balance the offset parts of the crank itself, 
that is, part of the crank arms and the whole of the crank 
pin. The moment of these parts around the center line of 
rotation should be carefully determined from the drawing 
of the crankshaft, and weight should be provided in the 
balance. weights to equal this moment. Suppose that the 
unbalanced moment of the crank is found to be A Ib-in. 

The two balance weights must then be made of such mo- 
ment around the crank axis that the centrifugal force on 
them will equal combined effects of inertia on the recip- 
rocating parts, centrifugal force on the lower ends of the 
connecting rods and centrifugal force on the unbalanced 
parts of the crank itself. The moment, therefore, should be 

Wir = W1/2+2W’)/3+4, 

where W is the weight of the reciprocating masses of one 
cylinder, including one-third the weight of the connecting 
rod; J is the length of stroke in inches; W” is the weight 
of one connecting rod and A is the moment of the unbal- 
anced portion of the crankshaft around the crankshaft 
axis.—Editor. 





Wants Manufacturers to Adopt Standard 
Gear Shift Positions 


Editor AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES: 


Almost every issue’ of your paper carries something 
about standardization of various parts of the automobile. 
I notice in your issue of November 17th you have an 
article on transmission standardization. 

Why don’t the automobile manufacturers get together 
and standardize the gear shift?. Practically everything 
else has now been taken care of with this exception and 
it is very confusing to a man driving different cars. At 
the present time I have a Buick and a Cadillac, and am 
continually getting the two shifts confused. Most of the 
cars are now using what is called standard shift, that is, 
the same as that used on the Cadillac, but there are sev- 
eral, such as the Buick, Dodge, Hupp, etc., with distinctive 
ones. Can’t something be done to standardize these and 
help the drivers? R. B. LINSLEY. 





Passenger Car Body Standards 


HE Passenger Car Body Division of the Standards 

Committee of the Society of Automotive Engineers 
is working on proposed standard specifications for door 
handles, plate glass, leather, door hinges, fender irons, 
nickel plating, rolled sections and moldings, top irons, 
wood screw drills and windshield side arms. The Divi, 
sion is also preparing definitions of the various types of 
passenger car bodies now in common use. 

G. W. Kerr, chairman of the Sub-division on Leather, 
believes that the formulating of standard specifications 
covering the thickness of leather, the thickness of buf- 
fing, and allowable imperfections and methods of grad- 
ing, is one of the most useful things the Division can at 
present undertake. Representatives of a number of 
prominent leather manufacturers are co-operating to this 
end. 
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Market Analysis Data 


HE work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce has been described in detail and auto- 
motive manufacturers are rapidly recognizing the 
service which this bureau and its automotive division 
may render. 

‘The Bureau of Census is another agency to which 
the manufacturer may well give attention in connec- 
tion with his domestic marketing studies. This Bu- 
reau, as well as the others which form a part of the 
Department of Commerce, has been thoroughly re- 
organized. Its figures and studies in the past have 
been routine to a large extent and its industrial fig- 
ures, in particular, have been published so long after 
the date to which they refer as to be almost useless 
for practical business purposes. 

To meet the current needs of business, however, a 
monthly survey of production and stocks is being 
published by this Bureau with the assistance of vari- 
ous trade associations. This summary should be of 
direct value to the automotive industry. 

The bureau has recently issued, as well, surveys of 


different cities, showing the ownership and encum- 
brance of homes in the given cities. These brief re- 
ports show the number of homes, the number of 
owner occupants, the number of mortgaged homes, 
the average market value of mortgaged homes and 
a number of other detailed facts along this line. Such 
data is of very practical value to the automobile sales 
manager, who is interested in intensive market 
analysis. 

Doubtless the Bureau of Census will publish other 
material of similar value. It will be worth while to 
follow its work rather carefully and to profit by the 
studies which it makes. 





The Owner to the Manufacturer 


E hope every automobile manufacturer will 
read the letter entitled Neglect of Details in 
Finishing a Car, which appears in this week’s Forum, 
and pass it on with instructions that it be read by 
responsible persons in the engineering, production, in- 
spection, purchasing and service departments. The 
letter contains a message from an intelligent car 
owner who deserves to be heard. Present car owners 
are future car purchasers and the manufacturer who 
persistently refuses to heed just criticism on the part 
of the owner will, sooner or later, lose, and deserve 
to lose, his business. 

In the case cited, assuming that each of the de- 
partments concerned were given a reasonably free 
hand, it would appear that the engineering depart- 
ment was at fault for making a poor wiring layout, 
for so locating the running board apron that the spring 
bolt could not be readily removed, and the spark plug 
too close to the exhaust pipe, and for the design which 
made it impossible to prevent dragging brakes. Prob- 
ably the production department was at fault for a 
wiring job that made it impossible to open the head- 
lamp doors, and for poorly fitted spring bolts. Cer- 
tainly the inspection department should not have 
passed the defective wiring and should have seen that 
all cotterpins were in place, before the car left the 
factory. No doubt the purchasing department (pos- 
sibly with the expressed or tacit consent of the engi- 
neering department in the form of inadequate speci- 
fications) was responsible for the cheap headlights 
with poor catches and the unsatisfactory door latches 
which broke and: required early replacement. The in- 
ability to buy single headlamp lenses or single spring 
leaves indicates a shortsighted service policy. 

So we find that a lack of attention to details, mani- 
fest in a number of different departments or due to 
carelessness and a lack of proper thought or co-opera- 
tion, resulted in spoiling what would otherwise have 
been a very satisfactory car. We fear that similar 
shortcomings are characteristic of many cars pro- 
duced in large quantities. The purchaser is expected 
to stand the grief, and the consequent expense which 
the lack of thoroughness entails, when a few dollars 
spent in cleaning up these troublesome details would 
have saved the purchaser a much greater expense 
not to mention the delays and annoyance which gives 
him just ground for complaint and causes him to be 
a critic rather than a boost to the car. 
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Doubtless the car was never built at any price 
which is entirely free from certain annoying troubles, 
but we venture to state that a very large percentage 
of purchasers who have owned and operated cars 
would willingly pay the few additional dollars which 
it might cost if greater care and thoroughness were 
used to assure him reasonable freedom from the 
petty annoyances and delays which are caused by 
carelessness somewhere in the factory. The service 
station can and often does care for such troubles, but 
usually not until they have annoyed the purchaser and 
made him more or less dissatisfied. How much bet- 
ter (and probably less expensive, in the end, to all 
concerned) it would be if the difficulty were cured or 
prevented altogether by exercising proper care in 
all departments of the manufacturer’s plant. 





Transformation of Hydrocarbon 
Fuels 


UR present motor fuel and the fractions of crude 

petroleum immediately below it in the scale of 
density consist of a series of hydrocarbon compounds 
which differ comparatively little in chemical composi- 
tion but vary materially in their physical properties. 
As far as heat values are concerned, there is almost 
no difference when the comparison is made on the 
weight basis, and on the volume basis the heavier 
members of the series are even superior. As regards 
chemical composition, the lighter members contain 
slightly more hydrogen and less carbon than the 
heavier members. If it were possible to easily and 
cheaply convert the heavier into the lighter members 
of the group, not only could the possible supply of 
motor fuel be greatly increased, but the fuel could 
be better adapted to present-day engines. 
' The transformation indicated evidently can be 
made in two different ways, viz., by eliminating some 
of the carbon in the heavier fractions or else by add- 
ing to their hydrogen components. As the hydrogen 
and carbon are chemically combined it means in either 
case a breaking up and a re-formation of the mole- 
cules. The first-mentioned vrocess is now in practical 
use and is known under the name of cracking. The 
heavier fractions of petroleum distillate are sub- 
jected to heat and pressure, which break up the 
molecules, cause some of the carbon to separate out 
in the form of coke, and convert the fuel into hydro- 
carbons of higher volatility, the proportion of hydro- 
gen to carbon atoms in the molecules being greater. 
While commercially successful, it is understood that 
this process gives considerable trouble from coking 
in the apparatus. 

The second plan, that of combining additional 
hydrogen with the hydrocarbon molecules, has not 
been practically developed so far as we are aware, 
but the fact that German chemists have succeeded in 
“hydrogenating” naphthalene, a hydrocarbon com- 
pound of another series makes it appear possible to 
also “hydrogenate” the paraffin hydrocarbons. There 
are comparatively little differences between the heats 
of formation of the different members of this series, 
‘the more volatile members having the greatest heat of 


combination on the weight basis. The transformation 
is effected by a catalytic process, in which the ele- 
ments to be combined—in this case the hydrocarbon 
of low volatility and hydrogen gas—are brought to- 
gether in the presence of a third substance, a catalyst, 
which has the property of favorably influencing their 
chemical activity. Such catalytic processes are now 
extensively used in industrial chemistry, notably in 
the synthetic production of ammonia. The catalyst 
used for many of these processes is iron, which, being 
a common metal, renders the process relatively inex- 
pensive. In this way acetylene gas can be combined 
with additional hydrogen to form a new hydrocarbon, 
which is liquid at ordinary temperatures and is said 
to be similar to Pennsylvania petroleum. 

It would seem that the possibilities of transforming 
the heavier into the lighter paraffin hydrocarbons by 
means of catalytic hydrogenation should be looked 
into if they have not already received the attention of 
our petroleum chemists. 





Who Will Make the Buses ? 


RUCK manufacturers are the logical makers of 

motor buses. As this potential field develops, 
truck manufacturers should be in a position to sup- 
ply its needs and to reap the resulting profits. There 
is a general feeling among experts that specially de- 
signed chassis will be necessary for satisfactory bus 
work and that considerable research and experiment 
will be necessary before suitable designs are devel- 
oped. If this development is left to agencies outside 
the industry, to these outside agencies will properly 
accrue the bus business. 

Some truck makers have already recognized this 
fact and are doing considerable work along bus lines. 
One executive, for example, stated recently that “we 
have decided that there are three big fields for truck 
sales well worthy of our serious consideration and 
we are going to exploit them for all they are worth. 
We have in mind the school bus field, the roadmaking 
industry and the motorization of electric railways. 
We believe that potential sales here are very great.” 

An executive of a big parts concern, interested in 
bus development, stated recently that he did not think 
the truck industry was fully alive to the possibilities 
of the bus field and that he feared they would awake 
some morning to find that outsiders had stepped in 
and taken the business of this growing field. The 
subject is worth serious consideration in any case. 





Legislation and Trucks 


TTENTION is called to the tables accompanying 
an article in this issue on “State Laws and 
Their Effect Upon Motor Truck Sales.” These tables 
contain the latest available information’ on registra- 
tion fees, size, weight and speed restrictions, gasoline 
taxes and other impositions laid down in the various 
states. The data show the tendency in many states 
to attempt to rule heavy trucks off the highways. 
These tables should furnish interesting information 
to the truck manufacturer or sales manager. 
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Car Manufacturers 
Add to Inventories 


Export Trade Also Contributes to 
Keeping Parts Business to 


October Level 

NEW YORK, Nov. 29.—While 
November production of motor cars 
undoubtedly will show a total less 
than for October, the business of 
parts and accessory manufacturers 
this month will hold close to the 
level of last. This somewhat par- 
adoxical situation probably is due 
to the fact that car makers are. re- 
plenishing their inventories in prep- 
aration for the business which will 
come with the New York and Chi- 
cago shows. In many instances they 
are preparing to bring out entirely 
new models or make improvements in 
the old lines. 

The parts makers have been 
frankly surprised at the volume of 
orders this month. They looked for 
a lean thirty days and feared a long, 
hard winter. In many cases, sales 
the first third of the month fell off 
as expected, but after that there was 
a rapid and substantial increase both 
in releases and new business. Equally 
gratifying is the fact that many 
plants already have booked substan- 
tial orders for December. 

While preparations for post-show 
sales are responsible for a part of 
these purchases of units and acces- 
sories, another factor has been the 
increase in foreign trade. There has 
been a distinct betterment in export 
sales this month, especially for the 
past fortnight, and as a consequence 
it is probable production for the last 
two weeks will exceed the first two. 
This business is beginning to take 
up the slack, or the final 10 per cent, 
which means profits. 

The rapid rise of the pound ster- 
ling has made possible the sale of 
American made motor vehicles in all 
the English-speaking countries. Sales 
have been larger also in northern 
Europe as well as in Australia and 
the Far East. There has been some 
improvement in South Africa and in 
certain parts of Latin America. Busi- 
ness in Mexico has held its own. 
Trade in Latin America has been 
helped by the fact that this is the 
real selling season there, but gen- 
eral conditions are improving. 
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Making Ready for Post-Show Sales 
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OCTOBER SALES OF M. A. M. A. MEMBERS 
SHOW DECLINE OF LESS THAN 5 PER CENT 


NEW YORK, Nov. 28—Sales by members of the Motor and Accessory Manufac- 
turers Association for October showed a falling off of approximately $1,000,000, as 
compared with September, but the decline was less than 5 per cent. 
was much more satisfactory than was expected, because it was believed production of 
motor cars last month would be considerably curtailed. 

It is a striking commentary on the stability of the automotive industry that October 
marked the eighth successive month in which the volume of business of the parts and 
accessory manufacturers was practically the same. 
showed a gain of 93 per cent, as compared with February, the greatest fluctuation for 
any month was in June, which showed a decrease of 15 per cent over May. 
were reported in July, August and September, but the change from the preceding 
month in each instance was less than 2 per cent. 

The total of notes outstanding reported for October showed a decline of 5.82 per 


cent. This reduction was almost identically the same as was reported in August and 
September. The figures for each month this year follow: 
Total Per Cent Total Per Cent Total Notes Per Cent 
Month Purchases Change Past Due Change Outstanding Change 
January OGj264,567 —— ccvicvcss | i ae $4,350,871 nce ecee 
February 10,408,962 66.15 Inc. 6,717,165 17.07 Dec 6,063,118 39.08 Inc 
March 20,120,386 93.30 Inc. 5,603,992 16.57 Dec 5,069,877 16.38 Dec 
April 26,746,580 32.93 Inc. 5,352,271 4.49 Dec 5,371,086 5.94 Inc 
May 26,781,350 -13 Inc. 4,505,176 15.64 Dec 4,460,355 16.77 Dec 
June 22,703,414 15.19 Dec. 4,720,973 4.79 Inc. 4,012,670 10.37 Dec 
July 23,096,214 1.68 Inc. 5,242,046 10.79 Inc. 3,690,154 7.90 Dec 
August 23,397,640 1.31 Inc. 4,348,790 17.06 Dec. 3,494,510 5.30 Dec 
September 23,141,891 1.09 Inc. 4,358,545 00.22 Inc. 3,677,500 5.24 Inc 
October 22,053,327 4.70 Dec. 4,512,680 3.54 Inc. 3,463,500 5.82 Dec 


This showing 


Beginning with March, which 


Increases 








The position of the larger passen- 
ger car manufacturers in relation to 
inventories is steadily improving and 
every effort is being made to get 
them straightened out by the turn 
of the year. Many already have writ- 
ten off their losses. There is no dis- 
position on the part of the stronger 
companies to evade their commit- 
ments with suppliers, although they 
are asking price concessions. 

(Continued on page 1093) 





Signal Motor Corp. 
Files Incorporation 


DETROIT, Nov. 28—The Signal Motor 
Corp. has filed articles of incorporation 
and will continue the manufacture of the 
line of trucks formerly made by the 
Signal Motor Truck Co. at the Detroit 
factory. The new company has a capital- 
zation of $85,000 which is based upon 
the assets purchased from the receiver 
of the Signal Motor Truck Go. The 
officers of the new company are: Presi- 
dent and treasurer, M. B. Hoagland; 
vice-president, H. S. Sternberg; secre- 
tary, H. H. Emmons; assistant treas- 
urer, J. C. Dibsdall. The directors in- 
clude the officers and J. L. Dryden and 
W. K. Hoagland. 

Production of the new line will be 
started at once. The models will be the 
same as in the past except for refine- 
ments. Reduction in prices already has 
been announced. ° 


Michigan to Act on Durant 
Request to Sell Stock Dee. 1 


LANSING, MICH., Nov. 29—Applica- 
tion of the Durant Motor Co. of Michi- 
gan for permission to sell stock in this 
State has been taken up by the Securi- 
ties Commission and a hearing will be 
given on Dec, 1. The company seeks per- 
mission to market $5,000,000 worth of 
common stock at $10 par with commis- 
sions which are not to exceed 15 per 
cent. 

The Michigan company is one of the 
four subsidiaries of Durant Motors, Inc., 
and soon will begin production of cars 
for the middle section of the country. 
Stockholders of the parent company as 
of May 12 when 507,572 shares of the 
authorized 1,000,000 at $10 had been is- 
sued were: W. C. Durant as trustee or 
members of his family, 234,271 shares; 
R, H. Collins, 10,000 shares; A. B. C. 
Hardy, 1950 shares; A. H. Sarver, 1775 
shares; F. W. Hohensee, 1000 shares; 
G. H. Hannum, 2000 shares; Fred W. 
Warner, 1100 shares, and T. W. Warner, 
10,000 shares. 





DURANT ANNOUNCES PRICES 


NEW YORK, Nov. 29—The following 
prices have been announced on the Dur- 
ant Six which will be made by the Dur- 
ant Motor Car Co. of Indiana at the 
Sheridan plant in Muncie: Roadster 
$1,600, touring car $1,650, coupé $2,250, 
sedan $2,400. 
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Violations Charged 
Against Car Makers 


Feeling Grows That Action 
Should Be Taken to Rem- 
edy Situation 

NEW YORK, Nov. 28.—Indifference 
to contractural relations on the part 
of motor car manufacturers has again 
become a question of importance, ac- 
cording to manufacturers of parts and 
accessories. The complaint is made 
that with the exception of solidly 
established companies in the vehicle 
building field, there has become ap- 
parent a disposition to disregard obli- 
gations and resort to shrewd horse 
trading methods. 


Customers Seek Releases 


Several parts makers have. complained 
recently that customers have sought re- 
lease from contracts on one plea or 
another and then gone into the open 
market to buy the same supplies at 
more ~ advantageous prices. Another 
practice which is said to have become 
more or less common, is to threaten that 
unless sharp price concessions are made 
on old commitments, the purchaser will 
shift his business to some other house. 
In the present era of keen competition 
threats of this character have in many 
cases carried considerable weight. 

The following statement on this sub- 
ject was made by one of the largest 
and most substantial parts makers in 
the country: 


“We are of the opinion that the position 
taken by many of the motor car manufac- 
turers is indeed an unjust one, and works a 
hardship on the parts manufacturer. For 
example, considerable expense is incurred by 
the parts maker in soliciting manufacturers 
business. He is successful in receiving a 
contract, but instead of that being an asset, 
as it should, it becomes a liability. 


Assumes Arbitrary Position 


“The parts maker covers on material, has 
same shipped into his plant on what he be- 
lieves is a bona fide release; conditions 
change somewhat and the automobile manu- 
facturer slows up his production and im- 
mediately wires the parts maker to hold up 
shipments. He has no regard for the con- 
tract which is entered into with you nor for 
the release he has given you. He takes the 
arbitrary position that unless shipments are 
withheld, he will discontinue the use of your 
product, that you are not cooperating with 
him, ete. Should you contemplate shipping 
him material ready, he will advise you he 
will refuse to accept shipments. 

“The parts maker has gone to considerable 
expense in making up patterns and is losing 
money on the initial order for parts, expect- 
ing to realize his profit, however, when the 
customer uses a fair quantity of his prod- 





HARDING IS INVITED 
TO N. A. C. C. DINNER 


NEW YORK, Nov. 29—President 
Harding has been invited to speak 
at the annual dinner of the Na- 
tional Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce which will be held Mon- 
day evening, Jan. 9, while the 
autemobile show is in progress 
here. The invitation has_ been 
based on the ground that the auto- 
motive industry is the second larg- 
est in the country and that the 
dinner would afford the President 
an opportunity to carry a message 
of good cheer to the country on the 
revival of business, 

A real turn for the better is 
expected soon after the first of the 
year. He has been told that the 
great transportation industry is 
filled with enthusiasm and that an 
address from him would inspire 
new confidence and determination 
to progress. 

The conference on the limitation 
of armaments undoubtedly will 
have been ended by that time and 
an address here would give him an 
opportunity to discuss the success 
of the international parley. 











uct. The material is in his plant, which he 
has been compelled to pay for. Product is 
in the process of manufacture; he has paid 
for the labor in making up the parts in 
question up to that given point. If he stops 
the manufacture of those parts at the first 
operation, it only means he must carry same 
along in his warehouse, hoping that some 
day the manufacturer will give him a re- 
lease; that is, if by that time he has not 
changed the dimensions or design of same. 

“His inspection department is more rigid 
and in order not to make his liability too 
great, he rejects parts which would have 
been acceptable in normal times to them. 

“When the question of payment for ma- 
terial, which he has received, is brought up 
for consideration, he first delays payment 
of same, and then he wishes you to take 
notes or trade acceptances in payment, and 
in many instances, requests dating besides 
the paper settlement. : 

“We believe the parts maker should insist 
on his contract and teach the automobile 


(Continued on page 1096) 





CORINTHIAN MOTORS FORMED 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28—The Cor- 
inthian Motors, Inc., this city, incorpor- 
ated under the laws of Delaware, will 
manufacture the Corinthian, a 4-cylin- 
der passenger car equipped with a Wis- 
consin motor. The company is directed 
by Charles B. Lewis, president and en- 
gineer, formerly of the Lewis Motor 


Truck Co. of San Francisco, builder of. 


the Lewis truck. 


Will Build Knight 


Engine 20 in Pontiac 


Operations at Elyria Plant Will 
Be Continued for Other 
Models 


TOLEDO, Nov. 29—Gradual realign- 
ment of production and scaling down of 
costs is seen in the announcement of 
Vice-President Charles B. Wilson of the 
Willys-Overland Co., here that all model 
20 Willys-Knight engines will be built 
in Pontiac, Mich., at the plant of the 
Wilson Foundry & Machine Co., a cor- 
poration which was formed and devel- 
oped by Wilson as an ally of the Willys- 
Overland organization. 

These engines have been produced in 
Elyria. The iron castings have been 
made in Pontiac and aluminum castings 
in Toledo. Now the whole process is 
brought to Pontiac. The model 88-4, of 
which there is not such a large demand, 
will still continue to be turned out at 
Elyria. 

The ‘change will take effect Feb. 1, 
1922. 

The Elyria plant will be retained by 
Willys-Overland Co. It was taken over 
from the Edwards-Knight Co., when 
Willys secured the Knight motor fran- 
chise. The engines for the new Knight 
motored Republic passenger bus will also 
be made at Elyria. 

The Willys-Overland plants at Toledo 
will be closed on Dec. 15 for the annual 
inventory which it is estimated will not 
take more than two weeks this year. 
The results of the New York automobile 
show are expected to govern the produc- 
tion after the middle of January. Plant 
officials hope to get back to 750 daily 
production. 





Alfred Named to Assist 
in Directing Willys Sales 

TOLEDO, Nov. 28—Joseph H. Alfred 
has been appointed assistant sales man- 
ager of Willys-Overland, Inc., a position 
newly created. He will have direction 
of the operations of the branches of the 
company and of general sales promotion 
and sales development work throughout 
the dealer organization. 

Alfred has been assistant comptroller 
of the company for the last two years 
and during the three years previous 
served as Willys-Overland traveling 
auditor. 

F. H, Thompson, formerly traffic man- 
ager of the company, will continue to act 
as direct assistant to A. C. Barber, sales 
manager. Leo I. Longfellow, manager 
of the car order department, has had 
his field of duties greatly extended. 

















Navy 


Advertises 


Old Battleships 


Ford Has Proposed to Buy Vessels 
to Obtain Metal from 
Them 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28—Efforts of 
the Navy Department, through a can- 
vass of steel makers, shippers, builders 
and scrap dealers of the country to or- 
ganize a large salvage company for the 
purpose of salvaging old war vessels, 
has renewed interest in the recent efforts 
of Henry Ford to purchase these vessels. 

The automobile manufacturer has made 
a proposal to take ships of this type 
for the purpose of dismantling them and 
using the metal in the manufacture of 
tractors and automobiles. While the 
proposal has not yet assumed definite 
form, the Navy Department already has 
begun an advertising campaign to dis- 
pose of a large tonnage of old battle 
ships, cruisers, destroyers, monitors and 
yachts. Added to this list would be four 
battle ships and six cruisers in the event 
the American proposal of disarmament 
is adopted. 


Salvage Company Proposed 


Recognizing that the purchase and 
salvage of these ships would require an 
enormous capital, the department has in 
mind the suggestion of interesting pri- 
vate capital to incorporate a salvage 
company. Whether or not Ford would 
be willing to enter into such an under- 
taking with other interests is a ques- 
tion, and by some is considered doubt- 
ful, but it is believed he might be ready 
to take a large part of these ships and 
do his own work of salvaging. The Navy 
Department does not want to engage 
in any of the work of salvaging itself, 
but is proposing to sell the ships “as 
is,” leaving it to the salvage interests 
as to how the ships shall be disposed 
of. 

In this connection, it is thought that 
it would be feasible to adopt the plan 
used in England. Under this system, 
the vessels are purchased for salvage, 
taken to shelving beaches and disman- 
tled, the metal being disposed of to steel 
makers and used in the open hearth fur- 
naces for the manufacture of steel. In 
addition to the steel in the vessels, there 
are large quantities of non-ferrous met- 
als, such as copper, and also high grade 
Seotch boilers and machinery. While 
some of the latter is not of a commercial 
type, part of it can be used in industrial 
plants. 


Yellow Cab Doubles 
Production Schedules 


CHICAGO, Nov. 28—The manufactur- 
ing program of the Yellow Cab Mfg. Co. 
for the year 1922 will be double that for 
the year 1921. The company states that 
this increased production schedule and 
greater efficiency on the part of employ- 
ees enable it to reduce prices on its taxi- 
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BUSES CARRY 15,000 
MONTHLY IN TOLEDO 


TOLEDO, Nov. 28—Motor buses 
on Toledo streets are carrying ap- 
proximately 15,000 passengers a 
month at the present time. There 
are nearly 70 buses in service. 
Many developments are expected in 
the next few months. 











cabs, effective Jan. 1, 1922. No orders 
are being accepted for delivery during 
the months of November and December. 
Deliveries are being made, however, on 
orders already on file. 

Cash prices on Model O, five-passen- 
ger brougham taxicabs, effective Jan. 1, 
according to the number purchased, are 
as follows: 


7-———-Chassis—__, 


re $2,340 i See $1,440 
hi. Ses 2,290 TT SOU Res ciess 1,390 
26 20) S056 2,240 ie 1,340 
51 and up.... 2,200 51 and up.... 1,300 


The new prices represent a reduction 
of $400 on fleet orders. Prices of extra 
equipment have also been greatly re- 
duced and in some instances extra equip- 
ment has been included as regular. Spe- 
cial Timken-Detroit axles and Continen- 
tal engine are used on the cars. 


Body Builders to Hold 


Exposition in January 


NEW YORK, Nov. 28—The Automo- 
bile Body Builders Association will put 
on a motor car body exposition in the 
Twelfth ‘Regiment Armory, this city, 
Jan. 9 to 14. Although the show will 
run concurrently with the national auto- 
mobile show it will have its own dis- 
tinctive features. One of the purposes 
will be to visualize the economic import- 
ance of the body builders as a group. 
Another will be to make it easier for 
automobile manufacturers by drawing 
up practical specifications, and also 
easier for the body engineers to adopt 
the most advanced ideas. 

The exhibits will be confined to com- 
mercial and passenger car bodies and to 
the materials used in fabricating them. 
Bodies of every type will be shown. 
Some will be finished and trimmed while 
others will be unfinished, making pos- 
sible an examination of framing, metal- 
ling and other constructive features. A 
large number of entries for the show 
already have been received. 








HOLM RADIATOR BANKRUPT 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 28—The Holm 
Radiator Corp., manufacturer of radia- 
tors for passenger and commercial cars, 
tractors, farm lighting plants, etc., has 
been declared a bankrupt, and Victor L. 
Gleans has been placed in charge of 
affairs as trustee. Liabilities are given 
as $36,118 and assets of $67,244 are 
claimed. The concern was established 
about 18 months ago. H. H. Holm is 
president and W. V. Simmons secretary. 
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Court Approves 
Sale of Portage 


Seiberling Purchase of Plant Goes 
Through Following Action 
of Stockholders 


CLEVELAND. Nov. 28—Following the 
action of stockholders in withdrawing 
their petition of protest, Federal Judge 
D. C. Westenhaver in this city has ap- 
proved the sale of the Portage Tire & 
Rubber Co. to Frank A. Seiberling, pres- 
ident of the Seiberling Rubber Co., a 
$55,000,000 Delaware corporation. 


Stockholders Agree 


AKRON, Nov. 28—Stockholders of the 
Portage Tire & Rubber Co., who pro- 
tested against the sale of the company 
to Frank A. Seiberling have withdrawn 
their petition and agreed to the sale. It 
is stipulated that Seiberling shall set 
aside $750,000 worth of stock in the re- 
cently incorporated Seiberling Rubber 
Co. and to hold this stock 30 days sub- 
ject to purchase by Portage stockholders 
on the basis of two shares of the pre- 
ferred and five shares of the common 
for $250. 

Seiberling will pay $800,000 for the 
Portage plant and will buy the inventory 
at its appraised value of nearly $1,000,- 
000. He will incorporate the Portage 
company for $800,000 preferred and 
$750,000 common and also will incorpor- 
ate the Lehigh company at New Castle, 
Pa., for $750,000 common. Production 
of the new Seiberling tire will be started 
within 30 days. 


Asks to Sell Stock in Ohio 


COLUMBUS, Nov. 28—The Seiber- 
ling Rubber Co., of which Frank A. 
Seiberling, former president of the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co. is the head, to- 
day applied to Arthur L. Stewart, com- 
missioner of securities, for authority to 
issue and place on sale $5.000,000 in pre- 
ferred stock and 500,000 shares of no 
par common. 

Commissioner Stewart has dispatched 
examiners to look over properties at 
Akron and New Castle, Pa., which Sei- 
berling proposes to purchase with money 
raised from sale of the stock. 





Mitchell Down 10 Days 
for Inventory Taking 


RACINE, WIS., Nov. 28—The Mitchell 
Motors Co., Inc., has reduced its force 
from 60 to 70 per cent for about ten 
days in order to facilitate inventories 
and balancing of stocks. Usually this 
recess is not taken until about the middle 
of December. It is expected that former 
schedules will be resumed the early part 
of the month. 

The new model of the Mitchell Six, 
known as the F-50, is regarded as the 
best product the factory has ever turned 
out and is meeting with an excellent 
response among distributors and dealers. 
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New Foreign Cars 
Reach Far East 


Italian, German and French Mak- 
ers Conduct Vigorous 
Sales Campaign 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 28—European 
automobile manufacturers, especially the 
makers of Italian, German and French 
cars, are directing vigorous sales cam- 
paigns in the Far East and are meeting 
with considerable success, according to 
W. J. Grinnan, trade emissary of Pacific 
Coast interests, who recently returned 
from a year’s tour of Japan, China, 
Straits Settlements and the Dutch East 
Indies. While American cars have a 
very firm hold in the overseas Pacific 
markets and enjoy a very good reputa- 
tion, the stiff European competition that 
is developing threatens to cut materially 
into the American trade. 


Germany Ships Opel 


In Japan, Grinnan says, the prohibi- 
tive sales tax imposed last April has al- 
most completely stopped the sale of the 
large high priced cars. Automobile 
dealers and owners are organizing vig- 
orous opposition to the high taxes and 
it is now considered likely that they will 
be modified. 

The first shipment of Opel cars from 
Germany was received in Tokio recently 
and created wide interest. The Opel is 
described as of typical German produc- 
tion, very solidly made, with transmis- 
sion amidships, transmission brake, and 
both torque tube and radius rods. Jap- 
anese enclosed bodies will be fitted. 

The large Italian car, Isotta-Fraschini, 
fitted with the first eight-cylinder-in-line 
engine to be seen on the Japanese mar- 
ket, was recently imported by a Tokio 
firm. The Isotta is declared to be one 
of the best Italian cars, and the eight- 
cylinder model is fitted with four-wheel 
brakes and other modern refinements. 


Fiat Goes into Japan 


The Fiat Co. is reported to have 
shipped about 100 automobiles of differ- 
ent types into the Japanese markets dur- 
ing the last few months. A. J. Suter- 
meister, general agent for the Far East 
of the Fiat Co., is quoted as saying that 
his company at present is paying much 
attention to turning out open cars, usu- 
ally four seaters, which can be placed 
in the Japanese market at the price of 
about 5000 yen. 

The new Eco, expressly designed for 
the Australian market, is receiving con- 
siderable notice not only in Australasia 
but also in the Far East. The car was 
especially designed to meet high tem- 
peratures, bad roads and lack of avail- 
able water for re-filling the radiator dur- 
ing long trips. Also, the high cost of 
gasoline in Australia has been taken 
into consideration. The new car has 
an improved and enlarged cooling sys- 
tem, better springs, ample water capac- 
ity and is declared to be more econom- 
ical to operate than the average auto- 
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HIGHER FREIGHT RATES 
WILL FORCE TRUCK USE 


ATLANTA, Nov. 28 — Leading 
sand and gravel dealers of the 
Southeast testifying before the 
Georgia Railroad Commission here 
in the hearing for increased freight 
charges, declared that if rate in- 
creases are permitted the carriers 
the sand and gravel industries of 
the State will have to use motor 
trucks entirely for transportation. 
The increases sought would make 
freight charges in excess of the 
value of the material if granted. 











mobile. The Eco has been assembled of 
American parts and it is planned to 
make future assemblies in Australia, 
using American components. 


Studebaker-Wulff Buys 


Business of Rotary Tire 


ZANESVILLE, OHIO, Nov. 28—The 
Studebaker-Wulff Rubber Co. has pur- 
chased the Rotary Tire & Rubber Co. 
which has been in the hands of a re- 
ceiver. The creditors will be paid in 
full and Rotary stockholders will have 
an opportunity of taking stock in the 
new company. 

While the debts of the Rotary Tire 
& Rubber Co. will be paid in full by 
Studebaker-Wulff, they will be deferred 
over a period of five years. The plant 
will begin producing tires about Dec. 1. 

Peter E. Studebaker is president of 
the company. The vice-president and 
general manager is B. F. Wulff, formerly 
assistant district manager of the Kelly- 
Springfiela Tire Co. at San Francisco 
and Chicago. H. C. Buchanan, director 
and superintendent, was formerly pro- 
duction superintendent of the Akron 
plant of the Kelly-Springfield Tire Co. 
The secretary and export manager is 
F. A. Rendon, previously export manager 
for the Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 

The Rotary Tire & Rubber Co, was 
organized in January, 1918, and equipped 
a factory in this city for the manu- 
facture of both pneumatic and solid tires. 
Before the plant was well into oper- 
ation the post-war readjustment began 
to effect them adversely and they were 
thrown into receivership. 


Old Timers to Dine 


in New York on Jan. 9 


DETROIT, Nov. 28—The Old Timers’ 
Club, which was reorganized last year 
during automobile show week in Chicago, 
will hold its first annual New York din- 
ner on Monday evening, Jan. 9. This 
meeting promises to be a distinct nov- 
elty, since the “S. S. Flotilla,” restaurant, 
at 55th Street and Sixth Avenue, has 
been engaged exclusively for the Old 
Timers and their guests, and all speeches 
and other forms of banquet forensics are 
barred. 
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Starts to Revise 
New Revenue Law 


New York Senator Introduces 
Bill to Create Tax 
Commission 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28—Enactment 
of the tax bill at the extraordinary ses- 
sion of Congress has proved such a dis- 
appointment that already a movement is 
under way to set it aside next year by 
another revision of internal revenue 
laws. Senator Calder of New York has 
introduced a bill to create a tax com- 
mission in this country which would be 
empowered to study the whole question 
of internal taxation and report to Con- 
gress at the earliest possible moment. 

This commission would be authorized 
to investigate the effect upon Federal 
revenues of tax-exempt State and mu- 
nicipal securities, and possible methods 
of Federal taxation of such securities; 
to investigate the effect of the existing 
differences in law between the Federal 
taxation of individuals and partnerships 
and of corporations; to investigate the 
taxation of expenditures and the reduc- 
tion of the tax rates upon savings, as 
means of raising revenue, stimulating 
thrift, and redistributing the burdens of 
taxation; to investigate the effect of in- 
come and profits taxes upon the accumu- 
lation and investment of liquid capital; 
and to make from time to time such rec- 
ommendations as it deems advisable pur- 
suant to such investigations and to re- 
port on or before the first Monday in 
December of each year to the President 
of Congress as to its activities. 

It is significant to note that Senator 
Calder told his associates that “the tax 
bill is a disappointment to the people of 
the country, particularly the men who 
have looked forward to its enactment in 
the hope that it would inspire the busi- 
ness men of America to renewed ac- 
tivity.” 


Martin Urges Guides 
to Aid Night Flyers 


CHICAGO, Nov. 28—Glenn L. Martin, 
president of the aircraft company of 
Cleveland, bearing his name, in an ad- 
dress before the Chicago Rotary Club 
said that some kind of government aid 
to aviation was needed. 


“We need airplane signals or lighthouses 
every 15 miles to guide night flyers,’’ Martin 
said. ‘Within 15 years airplanes will be 
going between all our larger. cities at a 
speed in excess of 100 miles an hour, with a 
death rate no higher than that of the rail- 
roads at the present time. 

“The motor truck uses between four and 
six gallons of fuel an hour and travels about 
15 miles carrying a load equal to half of its 
own weight empty. This is about 50 per 
cent efficient. Airplanes are now 40 per cent 
efficient, measured by the same standard, 
using as much as 20 gallons of fuel an hour, 
with an average speed of 100 miles an hour. 
Soon it will take only 7 hours to fly from 
Chicago to New York.” 
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Goodrich Makes Big 


Cut in Inventories 


Also Reduces Bank Indebtedness 
in Nine Months—Goodyear 
_ Current Assets $67.000,000. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 29—In the first 
nine months of this year inventories 
of the B. F. Goodrich Co. were reduced 
from about $72,000,000 to $38,000,000. 
This reduction necessitated increased 
production to maintain adequate inven- 
tories in finished products. 

During the same period the bank in- 
debtedness has been reduced by over 
$23,000,000, and it is expected that the 
company will have entirely liquidated 
this indebtedness by the end of the 
current year. The company’s balance 
sheet as of Sept. 30, 1921, shows current 
assets and liabilities as follows: 


Assets: Cash in bank and on hand, $2,298,- 
041; United States Liberty Loan and Canadian 
Victory bonds, $41,242; bills receivable, $978,- 
872; trade accounts receivable, after deduct- 
ing reserve to cover doubtful accounts, dis- 
counts and allowances, $19,524,219; other 
accounts receivable, $433,943; raw mate- 
rials, partly manufactured and finished stock, 
$38,294,325; total, $61,570,642. 

» Liabilities: Bills payable, $5,900,649; ac- 
counts payable, $3,994,555; sundry accrued 
liabilities, $1,875,234; total, $11,770,438. 


Since the period noted, the company 
states it has been able to increase its 
cash balance to approximately $3,500,- 
000 and has reduced its bills payable to 
about $3.100.000 as a result of additional 
inventory liquidation. Notwithstanding 
the reduced volume of business the com- 
pany expects to make a satisfactory 
showing of its earnings for the year. 


Goodyear Balance Sheet 


Balance sheet of Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber Co. as of Sept. 30, 1921, showed 
current assets of $67,000,000 or $10,000,- 
000 in excess of $57,500,000 aggregate 
bonds and debentures outstanding. Under 
sinking fund provisions of these securi- 
ties the $57,500,000 liabilities which they 
now represent will be turned into that 
much added book value, approximately 
$60 a share, for the common stock. 

From profits each year the company 
must take sufficient funds to retire 
$1,500,000 first mortgage bonds and at 
least $1,363,600 of the debentures. In- 
terest saved on the debt thus retired 


must be used to purchase prior prefer- ° 


ence stock at not over 110. 

In 10 years more than $30,900,000 of 
value should be added to common stock 
through retirement of prior liens. This 
would be equivalent to $35 a share on 
the 885.474 shares of no par common 
stock outstanding. 





WELBORN CORP. FORMED 


KANSAS CITY, Nov. 28—The Wel- 
born Corp. has been incorporated under 
the laws of Delaware for $4,000,000, of 
which $1,500,000 is preferred stock and 
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has acquired the business of the Cole- 
man Tractor Co. Frank I. Welborn is 
president of the corporation. The other 
officers are Earl L. Woods, long asso- 
ciated with tractor manufacturers, vice- 
president and general manager; Arthur 
Coleman, originator of the Coleman trac- 
tor, secretary, and Louis N. Burns, for 
thirty years identified with tractor work, 
merchandising counselor. They, with 
Roland Hughes, constitute the board of 
directors. 


Indiana to Investigate 


Standard Oil Co. Rates 


INDIANAPOLIS, Nov. 29—U. S. Lesh, 
attorney general of Indiana, has deter- 
mined to institute an investigation of 
the Standard Oil Co. under a complaint 
that the corporation is selling gasoline 
on a smaller margin of profit here than 
elsewhere and at a price lower than in- 
dependents can meet with the purpose of 
stifling competition. 

The chief question at issue is whether 
the Standard Oil Co. established a 1-cent 
profit margin instead of 2-cent as had 
been its practice and that of independ- 
ents because of the superiority of its 
marketing organization or as a direct at- 
tempt to stifle competition. The inquiry 
will determine whether State and na- 
tional anti-trust and restraint of trade 
laws have been violated. If a special in- 
vestigator finds cause for action Lesh 
will confer with the Federal authorities 
and ask their co-operation in legal action 
which will be instituted. 





Majority of Tire Makers 
Oppose Mileage Guarantee 


NEW YORK, Nov. 29 — Eighty-six 
tire manufacturers representing more 
than 90 per cent of the total production 
in this country have given their approval 
to the recommendation of the executive 
committee of the tire manufacturers’ 
division of the Rubber Association of 
America for the elimination of mileage 
guarantees and the substitution of the 
new form of warranty. 

There has been considerable specula- 
tion concerning the probable ‘course of 
the B. F. Goodrich Co., which was one of 
the pioneers in the mileage guarantee 
movement but this company is one of 
those which have approved the warranty 
plan and the elimination of guarantees. 





Plant Used by Packard 
for Testing to Be Sold 


DETROIT, Nov. 30—The plant for- 
merly occupied by the Packard Motor 
Car Co. for testing Liberty engines will 
be sold at auction to-day together with 
a large store of materials and complete 
power house equipment. The plant con- 
sists of three one-story, concrete build- 
ings containing 60,000 sq. ft. of floor 
space and 200,000 sq. ft. of concrete- 
paved yard space with a loading plat- 
form on the Michigan Central Railroad. 
The material to be offered includes a 
large quantity of steel of various kinds. 
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Says Lincoln Owes 


$4,500,000 Taxes 


Government Files Claim Growing 
Out of Manufacture of 
Airplane Engines 


DETROIT, Nov. 28—Through the col- 
lector of internal revenue in Detroit, 
the United States Government has filed 
in the office of the clerk of the United 
States District Court, in which the Lin- 
coln Motor Co. receivership proceedings 
are pending, the claim of the Govern- 
ment for $4,500,000 additional income 
and excess profits taxes. 

Ralph Stone, president of the Detroit 
Trust Co., receiver, explains that this 
claim is based upon profits of the Lin- 
coln Motor Co., a Michigan corporation, 
arising out of the manufacture of Lib- 
erty airplane motors during the war. 
The Lincoln company already has paid 
to the Government $4,126,000 taxes on 
these profits, this sum having been ar- 
rived at by agreement with the War De- 
partment. 


Expect Deductions Allowed 


However, the Treasury Department 
reopened the case, says Stone, “and 
without admitting the settlement made 
by the War Department, is making 
claim for these additional taxes without 
reference to the allowance for amortiza- 
tion of the plant and other property 
agreed to by the War Department. 


“Subsequently, the Lincoln Motor Co. of 
Delaware was organized to enter the auto- 
mobile manufacturing business, and took 
over the property of the old company and 
assumed its debts. It is the position of the 
present Lincoln Motor Co., and likewise its 
receiver, that the matter of the government 
profits tax is settled and adjudicated and 
that the agreement with the war department 
is binding. 

“A few days ago the receiver and its 
attorney made representations to the com- 
missioner of internal revenue and his solicitor 
in Washington and arranged for a hearing in 
the matter, which will be held as soon as the 
present appraisal of the property by apprais- 
ers appointed by the United States District 
Court is finished. 

“The receiver believes that when the facts 
respecting the value of the property in 1918 
and at this time are laid before the commis- 
sioner, the treasury department will allow 
the deductions admitted by the war depart- 
ment and that the present additional claim 
will then be practically wiped out. The re- 
ceiver also takes the position that whatever 
claim is finally established, if any, is a gen- 
eral claim against the assets of the present 
Lincoln Motor Co.” 


Ancillary Receiver Named 


WILMINGTON, DEL., Nov. 28—Wil- 
liam H. Joyce of Dover, Del., and the De- 
troit Trust Co. of Detroit, Mich., have 
been appointed Delaware receivers for 
the Lincoln Motor Co. of Detroit, a Dela- 
ware corporation. The appointment was 
made in the United States District Court 
on the application of William H. Mur- 
phy, a stockholder, and indorser of the 
company’s paper. 
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Hoover Outlines 
Department Plans 


Meets with Business Paper Edi- 
tors—Discusses Govern- 
ment Publications 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28—Plans of 
the Department of Commerce to increase 
its usefulness to American business were 
outlined to-day by Secretary of Com- 
merce Hoover and Dr. Klein, head of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce at a conference of these officials 
with members of the National Confer- 
ence of Business Paper Editors, of which 
AUTOMOTIVE INDUSTRIES is a member. 

Forty-six business paper men, includ- 
ing a number of publishers, spent sev- 
eral hours in conference with Secretary 
Hoover and his commercial assistant 
and also with Fred M. Feiker, assistant 
to the secretary. Discussion centered on 
Commerce Reports and Survey of Busi- 
ness, two publications of the depart- 
ment. 

Commerce Reports, which formerly 
contained reports from United States 
consuls and commercial attachés in vari- 
ous parts of the world, is being steadily 
improved in its usefulness to American 
business by getting better field reports 
from the department representatives 
abroad and by technically editing these 
reports when they are received. Cir- 
culation of this publication is now about 
12,000 a week and it is desired to build 
it up to 25,000 or 30,000. 


Editors Make Suggestions 


Survey of Business, which has been 
coming out monthly with indexed tables 
of conditions in various business and in- 
dustrial lines, is to be given more of an 
editorial than a _ statistical character 
from now on except that each third issue 
will carry for a quarterly period the sta- 
tistical information previously carried 
every month. 

The editors made a number of sugges- 
tions for improving both Commerce Re- 
ports and Survey of Business and Sec- 
retary Hoover and his assistants agreed 
to carry them out. 

Secretary Hoover gave some interest- 
ing information about the activities of 
the commodity chiefs of the department 
appointed under the new administration 
to study American industrial and com- 
mercial conditions and co-operate with 
industrial and commercial leaders in im- 
proving them. These commodity chiefs 
are spending fully half their t:me in the 
field conferring with and assisting men 
in industry. 

As an evidence of the demand for as- 
sistance from the Government in direct- 
ing individual business affairs, he said 
that trade inquiries are now averaging 
1000 a day. 





COLLEGE STARTS COURSES 


LANSING, MICH., Nov. 28—The de- 
partment of farm mechanics of the Mich- 
igan Agricultural College will give four 
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truck and tractor courses this year each 
of which will be divided into four units 
of one week each. The subjects taken 
up will be gas engines, tractors, ignition 
and electricity, and trucks. Two hours 
a day will be devoted to lectures and 
discussions and five hours to laboratory 
work. The dates for the courses follow: 
Nov. 28 to Dec. 23, Jan. 9 to Feb. 3, 
Feb. 6 to March 3, March 6 to March 31. 





Wetmore-Reamer Sells 
Controlling Interest 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 28—The prin- 
cipal owners of the Wisconsin Tool & 
Suppiy Co. have acquired the major in- 
terest in the Wetmore Reamer Co. and 
consolidated offices and operations at 
the Wetmore plant in this city. The 
merged concerns will continue under the 
name of Wetmore Reamer Co. Officers 
are: President and general manager, Ed- 
ward J. Waltzer; vice-president, Charles 
G. Forster; secretary, Charles F. Puls, 
Jr.; treasurer, Carl A. Forster; general 
superintendent, Edward D. Johnson. 

The Wetmore company will continue 
to specialize in the production of ex- 
panding reamers for high speed and 
quantity output work, adding a line of 
expanding machine reamers under 1 in. 
which have been developed under the 
new management within the last six 
weeks. The manufacture of tools, dies, 
jigs, fixtures and thread gages will be 
continued as well, with additions to the 
line developed by the Wisconsin com- 
pany’s engineers, who remain associated 
with the enterprise in its consolidated 
position. The Wetmore company is 
about to undertake an aggressive sales 
campaign in all automotive and machin- 
ery manufacturing centers of the United 
States. 





Conditions Spotty 
in Chicago District 


CHICAGO, Nov. 28—Business con- 
ditions in the automobile industry in the 
Chicago territory, including the northern 
half of Illinois and a section of Indiana, 
Michigan, Iowa and Wisconsin vary 
widely. 

Conditions in Illinois are dependent 
upon the banks, some of which have 
plenty of money and are backing the 
dealers. Banks in the villages appear to 
be loaded up with paper and are not in 
position to finance farmers regardless of 
how well secured they may be. In the 
northern end of Illinois, where dairying 
is the chief industry, conditions are un- 
usually good. 

City conditions are especially en- 
couraging. There are many instances 
where dealers are entirely sold out, while 
there are others where dealers have a 
number of used cars on hand. 





MAIBOHM SALE POSTPONED 


TOLEDO, Nov. 29—The reorganiza- 
tion sale of the Maibohm Motors Co., 
which was to have been held to-day, has 
been postponed until Dec. 12 because of 
the filing of a Federal tax claim. 
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Fisher Body Plant 
Opens in Cleveland 


New Unit of General Motors Rep- 


resents Outlay of 
$10,000,000 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 29—What is gen- 
erally regarded as one of the most im- 
portant developments of the year in the 
automobile industry here came with the 
announcement that production had been 
started in the mammoth plant of the 
Fisher Body Ohio Co. 

This mammoth plant, which is con- 
trolled by the General Motors Co., has 
been in course of construction for many 
months and it represents the expendi- 
ture of approximately $10,000,000. The 
plant is situated in the eastern part of 
the city, near the big -plants of the 
Chandler Motor Co. and the Cleveland 
Co. 

The actual delivery of bodies will start 
this week. The week also marks the 
formal entry of General Motors as a 
production unit in Cleveland. The first 
completed body to come out of this plant 
will arrive on Wednesday, Nov. 30, and 
the management says that it will come 
through on scheduled time. The body 
will be delivered to the Chandler -Motor 
Car Co., which is only two blocks away. 


Working on Chevrolet 


Chandler. bodies until the present time 
have always been built in the Detroit 
plant of the Fisher Body Co. From now 
on they will be built in the Fisher plant 
here. So will all bodies for the Cleve- 
land Co. The bodies delivered by the 
Fisher company will be upholstered in 
Chandler and Cleveland plants. These 
companies will require a month or so in 
the finishing process so that the Fisher 
company deliveries are scheduled to com- 
mence a month ahead of the actual 1922 
schedules. 

It also is understood that the Fisher 
plant has commenced work on the 1922 
schedule of the Chevrolet company. 

New departments of the big establish- 
ment are being opened every week, and 
it is expected that the entire plant will 
be tuned up for steady production by the 
middle of January or a little later. Ac- 
tual work in the plant commenced in 
October and workmen were turning out 
material that could be supplied and for 
which there was urgent need. Since the 
time work was started material has been 
assembled until now all is ready for the 
production of bodies for the 1922 
schedule. 

It was learned, however, that the new 
plant starts out with many orders on the 
books and with prospects that are ex- 
ceedingly bright. On account of the ad- 
vantages of railroad distribution which 
this city offers, it was stated that bodies 
for cars made in cities. more accessible 
to Cleveland than to Detroit will be trans- 
ferred to this city and the Detroit plant 
will handle contracts on which deliveries 
can be made more expeditiously and with 
less expense than from here. 
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New American Prices 


May Affect British 


Questioned, However, If Corre- 
sponding Drop Can Be Made 


in View of Conditions 


LONDON, Nov. 18 (By Mail)—Esti- 
mates of attendance at the recent Olym- 
pia and White City Motor Show vary, but 
there is reason to believe that it exceed- 
ed last year’s attendance by about 35 per 
cent. On the most crowded day it was 
reported that 70,000 people had passed 
the turnstiles. 

In view of the dissatisfaction result- 
ing from holding the show in two sec- 
tions it would not be surprising if a 
show next year were abandoned. If such 
a decision is made it will probably be 
the prelude to an alternative show every 
second year. Such a pelicy has many 
more supporters now than when first 
broached. 


Optimism Continues 


Now that the show is over and people 
are able to estimate its results the fact 
is emphasized that while the dealers or- 
dered freely actual sales to the public 
were relatively few. The optimism ap- 
parent at the show continues but it is 
more indicative of activity in outside 
trade than of anything that immediately 
attaches to the automobile trade itself. 

The reason is obvious for the automo- 
bile trade reflects the state of other in- 
dustries and of the national trade at 
large, a fact testified to recently by the 
failure of the truck show to elicit orders; 
such few as did pass being mostly from 
municipal and public service bodies. Re- 
ports from the car makers in the Mid- 
lands inclusive of Birmingham, Coven- 
try and Wolverhampton point to an ex- 
pectant revival of demand early in the 
New Year. There is the further reason 
for not expecting an indication of re- 
newed activities in the trade, in the fact 
that makers, due to past experience, 
have become cautious concerning the sta- 
bility of dealers’ orders. 


Anticipate Overseas Demand 


The great factor looked for, however, 
is revival of the overseas demand, and 
as this trade will begin to declare its 
value after the turn of the New Year, 
it is probable that the rate of exchange 
will then have so risen as to affect the 
competition of Amer‘:ca in these markets, 
as well as in the British home market. 
To-day the Chevrolet four-five seater at 
£260 is the cheapest competing car in 
Britain, and with the present rise in the 
dollar-pound value, obviously it stands 
to gain appreciably. The effect must 
tend to pull down British car prices, 
though probably there will be little 
change before the season opens about 
the middle of March. 

If American importers mark down 
their cars corresponding to the improved 
exchange, possibly this step will be has- 
tened even before the British output is 
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scheduled, but considering the tight 
financial state of the bulk of British 
firms, it is a problem if a retaliating 
move by way of a corresponding price 
drop can be possible. The hoped-for re- 
duction of the automobile license fee and 
the new concession as to dating a license 
actually from the period it is taken out 
no doubt will help the home situation, 
but far more depends on the portents of 
better trade in the industries on which 
the car side of the industry depends for 
its prosperity. 





Places Responsibility 
on Truck Manufacturer 


NEW YORK, Nov. 29—F. W. Fenn, 
secretary of the motor truck committee 
of the National Automobile Chamber of 
Commerce, has sent a bulletin to mem- 
bers informing them that the Connecti- 
cut highway and motor vehicle authori- 
ties have ruled that any person desiring 
to register a commercial motor vehicle 
for an increase over its rated capacity 
must obtain from its engineering de- 
partment a certificate to the effect that 
in the opinion of the manufacturer such 
vehicle is capable of being safely oper- 
ated under all conditions at all times 
when loaded to the increased capacity. 
The bulletin says: 


“It is possible that the granting of such 
a certificate would constitute a warranty 
against possible mechanical failures in the 
motor vehicles resulting from the overload- 
ing authorized. Moreover, in case of acci- 
dent arising from the operation of such an 
overloaded vehicle, the manufacturer issu- 
ing such a certificate might be liable for any 
injury to persons or damage to property. 

“Members should further realize that by 
issuing such certificates they place themselves 
in the position of sponsoring or even foster- 
ing the overloading evil which the truck com- 
mittee has been steadfastly opposing.”’ 


Production Is Doubled 
on New Jordan Model 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 29—The an- 
nouncement of the new Jordan model, 
it is stated at the factory, has doubled 
production at the plant in this city. 

The Jordan company is regulating pro- 
duction to meet the requirements of dis- 
tributors, thus preventing an accumula- 
tion of finished cars. The production for 
October and November will exceed by 
30 per cent the total production of the 
third quarter of the year. Confirmed 
orders from distributors indicate that 
production for the fourth quarter will 
be about twice that of the third quarter. 








POSTPONE BETHLEHEM HEARING 


PHILADELPHIA, Nov. 28—The hear- 
ing in the application of Calvin E. 
Woods, receiver for the Bethlehem Mo- 
tors Corp., for permission to sell the 
plant at Allentown, Pa., before Judge 
Dickinson in United States District 
Court this morning, was postponed until 
Dec. 7, at 10 o’clock. In the meantime, 
it is expected that there will be a meet- 
ing of creditors of the corporation in 
Allentown, 


December 1, 1921 


Milwaukee Industry 
Shows Few Changes 


While There is Tendency Toward 
Decline Some Manufactur- 
ers Increase Sales 


MILWAUKEE, Nov. 28—“Although 
the general tendency during the last 
three to four weeks has been toward a 
falling off in production and sales, one 
Milwaukee concern making motor vehi- 
cle power plants reports a 20 per cent 
gain in sales in this period, and another 
making automotive parts a smaller in- 
crease for the period, but a gain of 133 
per cent over the corresponding period 
of 1920.” says the current issue of Busi- 
ness and Financial Comment, issued 
monthly by the commercial service de- 
partment of the First Wisconsin Na- 
tional Bank, Milwaukee’s largest bank. 
It continues: 

“The manufacturing and business situa- 
tion in Milwaukee presents few important 
changes since last month. The number em- 
ployed in the metal trades, 25 firms report- 
ing, decreased from 9935 in September to 
9541 in October, but in November there has 
been a gain of 2 to 3 per cent. A slight 
improvement has taken place in iron and 
steel castings. 

“The number of men employed in metal 
working industries other than iron and steel 
increased 21 per cent, indicating that a sub- 
stantial improvement is going on here. Itis 
quite apparent from a survey of Milwaukee 
industries that the stocks being carried by 
manufacturers are within the limits that the 
volume of sales warrants. Makers of iron 
and steel products are carrying stocks aver- 
aging three to four times’ current monthly 
sales, which is a normal proportion for the 
industry.”’ 


Weather Affects Sales 


Retail sales were unfavorably affected 
in the last week to ten days by the first 
prolonged spell of freezing temperatures 
this winter, which was accompanied by 
light snows. As usual, this has been 
discouraging to many prospective 
buyers, for in previous years, when the 
season was open until December, No- 
vember sales were always of fair pro- 
portions, while reactions, such as this 
year, invariably followed similar clima- 
tic conditions. 

Enclosed car business is holding up 
well and sustaining former ratios to 
open car trade. The effect of enclosed 
car week is abiding. Trade admittedly 
is quiet, but generally speaking, dealers 
express themselves as satisfied because 
activity is of greater proportions than 
most of them had expected. 





TO USE SEVERIN INVENTORY 


KANSAS CITY, Nov. 28—The Metro- 
politan Motors Corp., organized to take 
over the assets of the old Severin com- 
pany, has decided to use the inventory 
on hand in the manufacture of cars. It 
is understood there are on hand enough 
parts to make 300 cars which will be 
sold for about $900 cash. 
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‘Parts Makers Join in Service Plan 
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Will Open Stations 
Early in New Year 


Cost of Maintenance Will Be 


Borne by Manufacturers 
Who Participate 

DETROIT, Nov. 29.—A combined 
parts service plan will be inaugurated 
soon after the first of the year by the 
leading unit parts makers. The pre- 
liminaries of the plan have been prac- 
tically completed and definite steps are 
being taken to locate satisfactory 
service stations in the larger cities of 
the country. 

Uniting in the plan will be at least 
one manufacturer of each important 
unit entering into the construction of 
a motor vehicle. A second manufac- 
turer of any unit can join in the move- 
ment only with the consent of the first 
company to accept the plan. The cost 
of maintaining the stations will be 
borne proportionately by those par- 
ticipating. 

To Carry Complete Stocks 


The purpose of the plan is to provide 
general parts for all replacements and 
to supply them with the least possible 
delay. Stations and substations will be 
so located that any unit will not be more 
than six hours distant from any place 
in the United States. Each station will 
carry a complete stock of all parts used 
in motor vehicles with particular atten- 
tion to those subject to the hardest wear. 

Prices on the parts will be fixed by 
the factories and will be uniform in all 
sections except for differences resulting 
from shipping costs to points far re- 
moved from the factories. Field men 
will keep in constant touch with the 
stations to see that stocks and prices are 
maintained as required by the factories. 

The principal stations will number 
about 40 and each will have six sub- 
stations. This would mean a_ total of 
280 stations in operation under the plan. 
Each will be locally owned and operated 
except for the conditions as to pri¢es 
and stocking set up by the unit parts 
makers. 

In planning the inauguration of the 
new service system, the factories are 
working in close co-operation with the 
manufacturers in specialized unit vehi- 
cles. 


DODGE ESTATE REDUCED 
DETROIT, Nov. 30—Taxes and unpaid 
bills will reduce the estate of the late 
John F. Dodge from an approximate 
value of $26,000,000 to $15,000,000, ac- 
cording to Edward A. Barnes, a trustee, 


mn 





who testified before Judge Richter in 
connection with the settlement of the 
estate. 

The court declared legal the settle- 
ment of the protested will which had 
been agreed upon by the heirs outside 
of court. By this agreement, John Duval 
Dodge will receive $1,600,000 in cash. 
Payments of $1,000,000 each will be 
made to Mrs. Matilda Dodge, the widow; 
Winifred Dodge Grey, Isabel Dodge 
Sloane, Frances Matilda Dodge and Dan- 
iel George Dodge. either in cash or prop- 
erty. 





Manufacturers Prepare 
for Post-Show Business 
(Continued from page 1086) 


It is becoming apparent that buy- 
ing is less on a hand-to-mouth basis 
than it has been for some time. This 
bespeaks confidence in the future, 
but it means primarily a belief that 
prices of most of the materials which 
go into the manufacture .of motor 
cars are as low as they will go for 
some time, at least. The stronger 
manufacturers have liquidated much 
of their past due merchandise indebt- 
edness and are discounting current 
bills. 

The feeling is growing that the indus- 
try is getting pretty well shaken down. 
Companies in a comparatively strong 
position soon will go ahead while those 
which are weakest will succumb. It is 
likely another year will see a material 
reduction in the number of companies 
in the field. This applies both to pas- 
senger car and truck makers. Several 
are in a precarious position at present. 
While there will be failures, there also 
will be combinations and consolidations. 

Bankers are practically unanimous in 
their contention that there are too many 
companies in the field. They have un- 
kind things to say about the business 
acumen of the industry. It will be 
harder in future than it has been in 
the past to get bank backing for new 
automotive enterprises. Pooling of re- 
sources will be fostered by bankers both 
in the automobile and tire fields. They 
see ahead a period of exceedingly keen 
competition with a survival only of the 
fittest. 





BRAENDER RECEIVERSHIP LIFTED 


RUTHERFORD, N. J.. Nov. 28—Judge 
Charles F. Lynch in the United States 
District Court has discharged the re- 
ceivership under which the Braender 
Rubber & Tire Co. has been operating. 
The company has been incorporated for 
$1,100.000 and is increasing its tire pro- 
duction 66 2/3 per cent and tube pro- 
duction 400 per cent, 
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for Gary Motor Truck 


Petition Charges Company Is In- 
solvent—Plant May Be 
Reopened Soon 


GARY, IND., Nov. 30—G. H. Semmes 
of this city has been appointed receiver 
of the Gary Motor Truck Co. upon a pe- 
tition filed by William H. O’Donnell, 
owner of 125 shares of preferred stock 
valued at $12.500. The receiver was 
named by Judge Crites of the Hammond 
Super‘or Court. His first official act was 
to close the plant here and announce 
that it will remain closed until he can 
“get a line on the business.” 

The company, which was incorporated 
in Indiana in 1915, has a capital of 
$1,000,000 in common, of which $615,000 
has been issued and $75,000 in cumula- 
tive preferred. The capacity of the 
plant is 10 trucks a day. 

The petition charges that no dividends 
have been paid for a year, that the com- 
pany is insolvent and that it is unable 
to pay insurance or taxes. The books 
show a loss of $80.000 from Jan. 1, 1921, 
to Oct. 31. It is asserted that the com- 
pany is unable to pay its debts and that 
$50 000 is due on a mortgage. The com- 
pany made six trucks in October and 
sold only eight. 

Frank Dawson 
company, 

Notwithstanding the court order, it is 
believed here the plant will reopen in a 
short time. F. R. Schaaf, bank presi- 
dent and president of the Gary Chamber 
of Commerce, has announced that his 
organization will support the company 
officials in efforts to resume operations. 


is .president of the 





Robert McLaughlin Dead: 


Founded Carriage Company 


DETROIT, Nov. 30—Robert McLaugh- 
lin, founder of the McLaughlin 
Carriage Co., Ltd., at Oshawa, Ont., 
which later became the nucleus of the 
General Motors of Canada, Ltd., is dead 
at his home in Oshawa. 

The carriage business was founded in 
1869 and in 1907 the McLaughlin Motor 
Car Co., Ltd., was formed with R. S. 
McLaughlin as president and G. W. Mc- 
Laughlin as treasurer. Both are sons 
of the pioneer carriage builder, who was 
a director of the company. In 1915 the 
carriage business was sold and the 
Chevrolet Motor Co. of Canada was 
formed with G. W. McLaughlin as pres- 
ident and his brother as treasurer. This 
company became a unit of the Genera! 
Motors of Canada in 1919. 
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‘Willys Corp. Consents to Receivers 
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nee in Petition 
to Conserve Assets 


Purpose to Split Corporation into 
Parts—Willys-Overland 
Not Involved 


(BULLETIN) 


NEWARK, N. J., Dec. 1—Federal 
Judge Bodine late to-day removed C. O. 
Miniger and Frank P. Kennison of Toledo 
as receivers for the New Jersey property 
of the Willys Corp. He continued Clifford 
J. Voorhis, an attorney, appointed by 
him Monday to serve with the other two, 
and appointed James Kerney, publisher 
of the Trenton Times, in place of the 
ones removed. 

Removal of Miniger and Kennison was 
demanded by attorneys claiming to repre- 
sent 95 per cent of the bank and mer- 
chandise creditors. They contended that 
John N. Willys was attempting to domi- 
nate the receivership. Judge Bodine de- 
cided that both Miniger and Kennison had 
a direct personal interest in the affairs 
of the company and for that reason wou!d 
be unable to serve impartially. 





NEW YORK, Nov. 30—The Willys 
Corp., which has been more or less of 
a football for conflicting interests for 
months, has been placed under the 
protection of the courts in the hope 
that a reorganization and refinancing 
plan can be worked out which will be 
equitable for everyone concerned. 

The Willys-Overland Co., which is 
an entirely separate corporation, is 
not involved in the receivership in 
any way, although 30 per cent of its 
steck is owned by the Willys Corp. 
Willys-Overland is in a stronger po- 
sition than it has been at any time in 
two years. 


Hostile Action Averted 


Court action which resulted in the 
simultaneous appointment of the same 
men as receivers by Federal judges in 
this city and Toledo, was taken last 
Saturday. It was based on a friendly 
proceeding undertaken by the Ohio 
Savings Bank of Toledo, which has 
a claim for $100,000. The petition 
was filed with the knowledge and con- 
sent of the directors of the corporation 
through President John N. Willys. 
All the directors may be said to be 
representative of the Willys interest. 
They feel that under a receivership 
reorganization plans can go on with- 
out being subjected to the hostile in- 
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OVERLAND BUSINESS 
GOOD, SAYS WILLYS 


NEW YORK, Nov. 30—The fol- 
lowing statement regarding the 
Willys-Overland Co. was made by 
President John N, Willys to-day: 

“The current orders received at 
the factory last week were the 
largest in number and in dollars 
and cents for several weeks. Our 
retail sales reports show that the 
sales by our branches and dealers 
all over the country were the best 
last week for the last three weeks, 
although the week included a holi- 
day. 

“Particularly gratifying are the 
results already secured by our 
wholesale sales organization in 
signing up dealers for the new 
year. In only three weeks of ef- 
fort, two-fifths of our dealer rep- 
resentation has been signed up and 
$70,000,000 worth of cars for next 
year contracted for with shipping 
orders attached. 

“Yes, business is 
Willys-Overland.” 


good with 











fluences of individual creditors and 
others. 

One purpose of the receivership was 
to conserve the assets and avert hostile 
action by disgruntled creditors. Action 
became necessary when mechanics’ liens 
aggregating $500,000 were filed against 
the big new Chrysler plant at Elizabeth. 
It is understood that other creditors also 
contemplated drastic steps. 

Committees representing bank and 
merchandise creditors, first and second 
preferred stockholders, have been strug- 
gling vainly for months to hit upon some 
plan of reorganization which would be 
mutually satisfactory. This task has 
been complicated by the provision in the 
first preferred stock that the consent of 
75 per cent of the holders must be ob- 
tained before any lien can be placed on 
the assets of the company. 

The corporation has been virtually in 
the hands of its creditors for months. 
The most powerful group has been that 
of the banks, headed by E. R. Tinker of 
the Chase National of New York. This 
committee has made no secret of its 
belief that a receivership was inevitable 
untess the preferred stockholders agreed 
to the issuance of some form of bonds 
or notes. 

It had been understood that Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. were about ready to loan 
$15,000,000 with the Elizabeth plant aa 
the main part of the security. Negotia- 
tions had progressed so far that it was 


(Continued on page 1095) 
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Start Conferences 
for Reorganization 


Receivers Meet With Federal 


Judges Relative to Adminis- 
tration—Bond Fixed 





NEW YORK, Nov. 30—Receivers 
Min:ger and Kennison of the Willys 
Corp. arrived here Monday to confer 
with Federal Judges Knox and Bodine 
concerning the administration of the 
receivership. Their bond has been fixed 
at $50,000 by the Ohio court. Guy W. 
Kinney, a Toledo attorney, has been ap- 
pointed a special master to marshal 
claims against the corporation. Clifford 
J. Voorhis of New York has been ap- 
pointed one of the ancillary receivers in 
this State to handle the affairs which 
may develop within the southern district 
of New York. 

The receivers already have begun 
what probably will be a long series of 
conferences with the officers and direc- 
tors of the corporation as well as the 
bank and merchandise creditors to de- 
termine upon a plan of reorganization 
which will be satisfactory to all the in- 
terests concerned and which it is hoped 
will place the finances of the company 
on a substantial foundat:on. 


Elizabeth Plant at Fault 


The Auto-Lite Corp. and the New 
Process Gear Corp. have not been closed 
at any time since the depression began 
and each of them is understood to have 
returned a substantial profit. President 
Miniger announced only a few days ago 
that the Auto-Lite Corp. would increase 
its force to 2100 soon after the turn of 
the year. Approximately 1400 workers 
are now employed. It is probable there 
will be no change in the plan of closing 
the plant for inventory Dec. 17, but it 
is expected to be idle only a short time. 
There has been a very material improve- 
ment in the business of the corporation 
recently and a large volume of orders 
for future business has been booked. 
The Auto-Lite supplies several other 
companies as well as the Willys-Over- 
land Co. with starting and lighting ap- 
pliances. Its sales have more than 
doubled in the last 90 days. 

The Elizabeth plant is the cause of 
all the difficulties of the corporation. 
It was built at a cost of $8,000,000, and 
was expected to employ 8000 men. After 
buying the former Duesenberg factory, 
which was almost new, the Willys Corp. 
gave a contract to the American Con- 
crete Steel Co. for the demolition of the 
Duesenberg plant and the building of 
the new factory. Much of the work was 
done on a cost plus basis during the 

(Continued on page 1095) 
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Tired of Bickering, 


Willys Acts Himself 


Failure of Conflicting Interests to 
Agree on Reorganization 
Real Reason 





(Continued from page 1094) 


stated only three weeks ago that produc- 
tion of the Chrysler “six” would begin 
in the néar future. There evidently was 
an unexpected hitch in the negotiations, 
however. 

The bank creditors’ committee, headed 
by Tinker and representing a _ very 
powerful financial group, had no knowl- 
edge of the proposed rece:vership peti- 
tion, and regarded it as a defiance of 
them by Willys. They were taken com- 
pletely by surprise and vigorously pro- 
tested to Judge Knox on Monday against 
appointment by him as receivers of 
C. O. Miniger, president of the Electric 
Auto-Lite Corp. as well as a vice-presi- 
dent of the Willys Corp., and Frank P. 
Kennison of the Ohio Savings Bank, 
who were named also by Judge Killets 
at Toledo. Judge Knox has reserved 
decision on this motion by the bankers, 
but he announced to-day the appoint- 
ment of Col. Francis G. Caffey, former 
United States District Attorney, and en- 
tirely disinterested, as a third receiver. 

The real cause of the receivership 
action, it is said, was to dissociate the 
paying properties from the burden of 
carrying the plant at Elizabeth which, 
because of the business depression, never 
began production and therefore has no 
assets. 

Judge Bodine signed an order in Fed- 
eral court at Newark, N. J., to-day, di- 
recting all those concerned in the re- 
ceivership to show cause why the re- 
ceivership should not be vacated. One of 
the allegations of the persons who ob- 
ject to the receivership is that the Willys 
Corp. loaned the Willys-Overland Co. 
$6,000,000 with Willys-Overland stock as 
security. 

An involuntary petition in bank- 
ruptecy, which is not regarded very seri- 
ously, was filed against the Willys Corp. 
yesterday by three small creditors with 
claims aggregating $1,500. 

The outcome of the receivership action, 
it is believed, will result in the sale of 
the Elizabeth plant, thus reducing ma- 
terially the operating expenses of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Corp., the New Proc- 
ess Gear Co. and the United States 
Lighting & Heating Co., and the com- 
plete divorcement of each of the compo- 
nent parts will follow, allowing each to 
operate independently, 

The unlimited development of the 
Electric Auto-Lite Corp., which is de- 
clared by those interested in the case to 
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be one of the most successful and most 
profitable plants-of its kind in the United 
States, is assured under the receivership. 
Even now, in the face of business read- 
justment, it is being operated at a large 
profit. 


Appeals to Stockholders 


The following statement in reference 
to the receivership was made by Willys: 

“The receivership proceedings brought 
against the Willys Corp. at Toledo should be 
regarded by all classes of creditors and 
stockholders as protective of their interests. 
It is, of course, much to be regretted that a 
receivership should be deemed necessary at 
all. These proceedings against the Willys 
Corp. do not affect the Willys-Overland Co. 
in any way. The Willys-Overland Co. is one 
of the best known automobile companies in 
the country and its position is sound. Its 
business is satisfactory under the conditions 
of to-day and is showing constant improve- 
ment. 

“In view of the inability of the protective 
committee representing ‘the creditors and 
stockholders of the Willys Corp. to get to- 
gether on a plan of reorganization satisfac- 
tory to all, and on account of daily increas- 
ing danger of hostile action by individual 
creditors or others, the board of directors has 
deemed it best not to oppose the application 
of the Ohio Savings Bank & Trust Co. for a 
receiver. A plan of reorganization which 
will be fair to everybody can now be worked 
out under the protection of the court. 

“The embarrassment of the Willys Corp. 
came about when it was overtaken by the 
business depression a year ago with its new 
automobile plant at Elizabeth, N. J., in an 
unfinished condition. I feel confident that in 
the remaining large value of its assets and 
in the proven power of its operating units it 
has resources with which, if given reason- 
able time, the corporation can take care of 
all its creditors and preserve substantial 
equities for all classes of stockholders. I 
particularly urge the stockholders not to sac- 
rifice their investments, but to have patience 
and hold on while the situation is being 
worked out. The return of normal business 
conditions will see a great improvement in 
the condition of the corporation.”’ 


Conferences Started 


for Reorganization 
(Continued from page 1094) 


war when wages and material costs were 
at their peak. Machinery has been in- 
stalled and it was reported only a fort- 
night ago that production of the 
Chrysler Six would be started in the 
near future. The company had intended 
to bring out this car more than a year 
ago, but the plan was frowned upon by 
bankers who were heavy creditors, on 
the ground that the time was inaus- 
picious. The car has been thoroughly 
tested and while no details concerning 
it have been made public, it is said to 
have been entirely satisfactory. This 
development work has cost more than 
$1,500,000. 


(Continued on page 1096) 
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Overland Exports 
Doubled in Quarter 


Increase May Reach 175 Per Cent 
—December Anticipated as 


Record Month 

TOLEDO, Nov. 28—The last quarter 
of this year will see a total increase 
of between 100 and 175 per cent in the 
export sales of Willys-Overland cars, 
officials of the John N. Willys Export 
Corp., now located here, believe. They 
base their figures on the results obtained 
in October and the large increase of 
overseas business in November. De- 
cember is looked forward to as a record 
month for that field. 

Figures at the close of the year will 
show that about 60 per cent of foreign 
business has been done in the last three 
months of the year. 

Better international trade relations 
are noticeable and it is believed that this 
is due in no small measure to the efforts 
toward limitation of armaments now 
going forward at Washington. 

“The revival of business throughout the 
world will not come with a rush,’”’ said John 
N. Willys, president of Willys-Overland, ‘‘but 
it may be counted upon that any reduction 
in armament means that more money will 
be released for trade. I feel sure that a suc- 
cessful conference at Washington will bring 
to Willys-Overland a wonderful increase in 
export trade.” 


Domestic Trade Improves 


Most of the recent orders have come 
from England, Australia, Brazil, Bel- 
gium, the West Indies and India. Most 
other countries showed increase in de- 
mand for automobiles. 

The domestic distribution is also pick- 
ing up. The company has the largest 
number of unfilled orders on its books 
for enclosed models in its history, and 
the 1922 orders booked for Willys- 
Knights show that production in these 
models will exceed the combined total 
for 1920 and 1921. 

Willys announced that orders on hand 
will call for production of 150,000 cars 
next year and mean employment of 
12,000 men in the plant here. 


Price of Ford Tractor 
Reduced $87.50 in Peru 


LIMA, PERU Oct. 31 (By Mail)— 
The outstanding automotive event of the 
month just closing is the reduction in the 
price of the Fordson tractor from £325 
to £300. This reduction at the present 
rate of exchange is roughly $87.50 in 
American gold. The reduction may be 
followed by similar decreases in various 
makes of automobiles, trucks and trac- 
tors. 
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Willys Receivers 
Start Conferences 


Corporation’s Attorney Appears 
Before Court and Consents 
to Receivership 





(Continued from page 1095) 


The complaint in the proceedings here 
was filed by Charles A. Frueauff of 
Frueauff, Robinson & Sloan, 67 Wall 
Street, attorneys for the plaintiff. The 
complaint sets forth that the Ohio Sav- 
ings Bank & Trust Co. holds a 90-day 
note of the Willys Corp. for $150,000, 
dated Oct. 12, 1920, on which the bank 
claims $100,213.90 is due and payable 
with 6 per cent interest since Jan. 10. 


Indebtedness $10,000,000 


The complaint puts the aggregate in- 
debtedness at not less than $10,000,000 
and not in excess of $14,000,000. On 
account of the present general financ:al 
depression and particularly by reason of 
the condition of the automobile indus- 
try, the plaintiff says, the defendant is 
unable to operate its factories except 
to a limited extent, there being no outlet 
for the entire production capacity, and 
that the defendant having on hand a 
large inventory of raw, partly manu- 
factured and finished product, has not 
sufficient cash to meet its liabilities as 
they mature, although the fair value of 
the assets is greatly in excess of the 
total amount of liabilities. 

The complaint asked that the same 
receivers appo:nted for the property in 
Ohio be appointed here, and that they 
be authorized to continue the operation 
of the company’s plants and business 
at the orders of the court. It also asked 
that, pending the suit, the officers, em- 
ployees, stockholders and creditors of 
the company be restrained and enjoined 
from interfering with the management. 


Includes Various Interests 

The Willys Corp. was organized in 
August, 1919, under the laws of the 
State of Delaware. It was formerly 
known as the Electric Auto-Lite Corp., 
and in addition to its own plants ac- 
quired the bus:ness of the New Process 
Gear Corp. of Syracuse and the Duesen- 
berg Motors Corp. of Elizabeth, N. J. 

The corporation also owns practically 
all the stock of the United States Light 
& Heat Corp. of Niagara Falls, which 
manufactures U.S.L. batteries. Miniger 
is president and general manager of this 
company as well as Auto-Lite. In ad- 
dition, the corporation owns a large 
block of the capital stock of the Fisk 
Rubber Co. 


Istimated balance sheet, as of March 1, 
1921, showed total assets of about $48,500,000. 
Of this approximately $23,000,000 was con- 
sidered current, and included $11,064,000 
securities of other companies. Among these 


securities were $1,000,000 par value Fisk 
Rubber common stock, $1,000,000 par value 
Federal Rubber preferred stock, and approxi- 
mately 730,000 shares of Willys-Overland 


common carried at $8 a share. At current 
prices, around $5 a share, the shrinkage in 
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value of Willys-Overland holdings approxi- 
mates $2,000,000. Other current assets in- 
cluded $7,220,000 inventories, and $3,800,000 
notes and accounts receivable. Property ac- 
count aggregating $16,000,000 showed the 
Elizabeth project carried at $10,214,000, 
Syracuse plant at $2,640,000, and Toledo 
works at $3,213,600. Good will and patents 
were valued at $890,000. 

Current liabilities totaled $14,432,000. They 
comprised $11,235,000 notes-payable; $1,362,000 
accounts payable; $1,456,000 acceptances 
payable and $379,000 of miscellaneous cur- 
rent liabilities. 


Officers of the corporation are J. N. 
Willys, president; W. P. Chrysler, J. R. 
Harbeck, J. A. Smith and C. O. Miniger, 
vice-presidents, and E. P. Decker, treas- 
urer. The directors include J. N. Willys, 
J. R. Harbeck, C. O. Miniger, J. E. Kep- 
perley, C. B. Mertz, S. A. Strom and 
W. P. Chrysler. 

Several protective committees were 
formed months ago to look after the 
various interests in the corporation. 
C. B. Page of Brooklyn heads a mer- 
chandise creditors’ committee; E. R. 
Tinker of the Chase National Bank is 
chairman of the bankers’ committee; 
Howard Bayne heads a first preferred 
stockholders’ protective committee, and 
Arthur O. Choate a second preferred 
stockholders’ protective committee. 





Crossley Motors, Ltd., 
to Produce Bugatti 


LONDON, Nov. 22 (By Mail)—The 
recent report that Willys-Overland- 
Crossley, Ltd., had taken over the manu- 
facturing rights for the Bugatti cars 
in Great Britain was based upon mis- 
apprehension. The manufacturing rights 
for the Italian car have been obtained by 
Crossley Motors, Ltd., of Manchester. 
It is understood the two present Cross- 
ley models will be continued and that the 
Bugatti four merely will be added to the 
line. The English price of the small car, 
which it is hoped will satisfy the demand 
for a small car above the average, will 
be considerably below that of the import- 
ed Bugatti. 


Shipments Will Exceed 
Those of November, 1920 


NEW YORK, Dec. 1—Preliminary re- 
ports received by the National Automo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce indicate that 
shipments of passenger cars and trucks 
for November will materially exceed 
those of November last year but will 
show a seasonal falling off as compared 
with last month. The showing is consid- 
ered gratifying because November is 
the first month of the year to show a 
gain as compared to the same period in 
1920. 








WESTCOTT BUSINESS HOLDS UP 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Nov. 28 — 
“Business is holding up fairly well,” Gen- 
eral Manager H. G. Root of the West- 
cott Motor Car Co. states concerning 
November trade. “November was equal 
to October and it was an average 
month.” 
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Parts Contracts 


Are Still Violated 


Manufacturers Complain That 
Many Car Makers Assume 
Indifferent Attitude 


Say 





(Continued from page 1087) 
manufacturer that he must abide by same. 
The world has condemned the term ‘mere 
scrap of paper’ but unfortunately many are 
applying that princip!e to their business 
policies.” 

There is a growing feeling also that 
the time is coming when drastic action 
should be taken against the compara- 
tively few companies which have failed 
after many months to reduce their obli- 
gations, either in the form of commit- 
ments or past-due paper. Some material 
suppliers take the position that if these 
companies have been unable up to this 
time to meet their obligations they 
never will be able to do so. 


Keener Competition Expected 


The fear also is growing that in the 
numerous reorganizations contemplated 
by companies in financial difficulties, 
some of them will make an effort to 
“freeze out” merchandise creditors not- 
withstanding their disposition at all 
times since the depression began to fol- 
low a constructive policy. 

The thoughts of parts makers as a 
whole in regard to the problems of the 
industry at this time are running along 
virtually identical channels. The gen- 
eral belief is that the volume of auto- 
mobile sales in 1922 will not greatly ex- 
ceed that of 1921, although there prob- 
ably will be some improvement, par- 
ticularly in the truck field, because of 
better general business conditions. The 
result will be much keener competition 
for their business. 


Service Grows in Importance 


There also is a feeling that parts man- 
ufacturers should profit by their exper- 
ience of the past 18 months and select 
their customers carefully instead of 
letting customers select them. Automo- 
bile concerns which are not amply 
financed and in a position to fight hard 
for their share of business by giving 
purchasers good value, are likely to fall 
by the wayside. 

Parts makers expect the coming year, 
beginning with the New York and Chi- 
cago shows, to develop a trend toward 
lighter, lower priced cars, with a return 
to pre-war quality and greater fuel 
economy, to sell at the lowest possible 
price consistent with a profit based on 
efficiency and economy of operation. 





FORD TO HELP UNEMPLOYED 

DETROIT, Nov. 28.—Thousands of idle 
building trades workers in the city will 
be given employment this winter through 
the plans of the Ford Motor Co. for ex- 
tensions and building improvements. 
Edsel B. Ford, president of the company, 
made such a statement to Mayor Couzen’s 
unemployment conference. 
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Distribution Costs 
Sought in Inquiry 
Congressional Compuliane to Ob- 


tain Data on Transporta- 
tion Facilities 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 29 — Investiga- 
tion into costs of distribution by motor 
trucks and cars will be undertaken im- 
mediately by the Joint Commission of 
Agricultural Inquiry of Congress. Chair- 
man Sidney Anderson to-day announced 
that a committee, representing these 
shippers, would be appointed at an early 
date as one of the 44 committees of 
shippers named in conjunction with the 
executive traffic committee of railroads 
for the purpose of obtaining data on 
marketing and transportation facilities. 
These groups represent 95 per cent of 
total tonnage of land and water carriers. 

In addition to inquiry into motor haul- 
age costs, the commission wants in- 
formation as to comparative freight 
charges from electric and water car- 
riers. These committees have been asked 
to report by Jan. 1, when their work will 
be reviewed and analyzed by an advisory 
committee of 12 members. F. E. Todd, 
vice-president of Deere & Co., Moline, 
Ill., represents the agricultural imple- 
ment industry. 

Undoubtedly, if the commission ad- 
heres to its present policy the inquiry 
into motor haulage will involve costs of 
trucks under pre-war, war and _ post- 
bellum conditions, costs of repairs and 
average earnings of fleet operators, as 
well as individual owners. 

The commission explained its attitude, 
as follows: 

“Every phase of distribution is being in- 
vestigated in relation to transportation. This 
investigation involves physical property, 
transportation service, the economic relation 
of transportation to agriculture, and indus- 
try, and the administration of transportation 
to the analysis of State and Federal laws, 
applying to transportation. 

“A study is being made of the relation of 
car service and supply and the successful 
distribution of products, with particular ref- 
erence to the condition of equipment. It can 
be conservatively stated that 15 per cent of 
the equipment of the railroads is in poor 
condition.” 


Believes Changes Necessary 


The purpose of this inquiry, which 
was authorized by a special act of Con- 
gress last spring, is to apply four stand- 
ard tests in an effort to measure the con- 
dition of agriculture, as compared with 
other industries. The inquiry will reach 
the purchasing power of the farmers’ 
dollar; the absolute price of agricultural 
products as compared with prices of 
other commodities; quantity production 
of agriculture, as compared with quan- 
tity products of other industries; and 
the rewards for capital invested and 
labor employed in agriculture, as com- 
pared with the rewards for capital in- 
vested and labor employed in other in- 
dustries. 
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CONDITIONS ADV ANCE 
STEADILY TO NORMAL 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 30 — En- 
couraging indications of progress 
toward normal conditions in No- 
vember are noted by the Federal 
Reserve Board in its review of the 
business and financial situation. 
The board says: 

“The general situation of trade 
and industry is unmistakably more 
hopeful and is improving as stead- 
ily as can be expected in view of 
the slowness of economic progress 
in other parts of the world, partic- 
ularly in western Europe. Another 
handicap to complete readjustment 
continues to be the failure to bring 
about a proper co-ordination and 
mutual relationship of prices. 

“This is responsible for no small 
part of the slowness of economic 
recovery in certain branches of 
business. On the whole, the best 
opinion now looks to the steady, 
even if locally interrupted, progress 
back to normal conditions although 
no immediate or sudden expansion 
or boom is now in sight.” 











It is significant to note that the com- 
mission has found that little evidence 
of unreasonable breadth exists between 
producers’ and consumers’ prices. In a 
statement to-day, Chairman Anderson 
said: 

“The costs of distribution were increased 
slowly but steadily prior to 1913. So far as 
we can ascertain, they have about doubled 
since 1913, and to-day the costs of distribu- 
tion represent about one-half of prices which 
the final consumer pays. These increases in 
costs do not occur in any one place in the 
line of distribution. They occur as a part 
of the price of every element of service per- 
formed in connection with the distribution of 
the product, all along the line. 

“This means that the spread between the 
producers’ and consumers’ prices must, for 
the most part, be reduced by more efficient 
methods of distribution; by reducing un- 
necessary transportation hauls; by more effi- 
cient merchandising methods; by more closely 
relating output to market; by speeding up 
turnover; by reducing unnecessary stocks, 
and otherwise shortening and speeding up 
the steps between the producer and the 
consumer.” 


OFFER MADE FOR PARTS PLANT 


CLEVELAND, Nov. 30—The receiv- 
ers of the Standard Parts Co. have re- 
ceived an offer of $300,000 for the Can- 
ton, Ohio, forging plant which it was 
decided some time ago to place on the 
market. The offer is understood to have 
been made by Chicago interests. It will 
come before the Federal Court in a few 
days. 


E.-B. TO SELL PLANT 


WAYNESBORO, PA., Nov. 30—Plans 
of the Emerson-Brantingham Co. for 
the sale to a new $1,000,000 company of 
its plant here are said to be maturing. 


METAL MARKETS 








UTOMOTIVE consumers are beginning to 
display sufficient interest in covering 
their steel requirements for the first quarter 
of 1922 to engender a steadily growing atti- 
tude of reserve on the part of producers. 
Beneath the surface of this jockeying of 
buyers and sellers for a position which later 
developments will bear out to have been 
correct, there prevails, however, considerable 
uneasiness on the part of producers lest too 
stiff a posture result in the loss of urgently 
needed business to more eager competitors. 

Especially in the sheet market is there 
evidence of efforts to lift selling prices to 
higher levels. Undismayed by the failure 
which attended recent attempts to advance 
sheet prices, some of the leading sheet roll- 
ers seem to have concluded that what was 
impossible a few weeks ago will be easy of 
accomplishment, now that the seasonable 
moment for broadened demand is about to 
come. That the argument of prevailing mar- 
ket levels being lower than cost of produc- 
tion should once more be trotted out in 
support of this movement is only natural. 

In the case of some mills it is undoubtedly 
true that the margin of profit at present 
sheet prices is a precarious one, but there 
has been ample evidence in the last year 
that the steam roller of economic readjust- 
ment is no respecter of the difficulties which 
some mills experience in paring their costs. 
That there should be in the steel industry, 
like in all others, those who believe that 1922 
will be so much more prosperous a year than 
1921 that they are reluctant to commit them- 
selves on the basis of prevailing prices is a 
psychological condition little to be won- 
dered at. 

The nearer, however, draws the date on 
which we will write 1922 instead of 1921 the 
more forcibly is brought home the fact that 
a mere change of the calendar year will not 
bring a change in fundamental conditions and 
that the steel market of the first quarter of 
1922 will fall heir to the ills that now beset 
it, at least, to most cf them. Gratifying im. 
provement continues to be maintained in the 
rate of steel mill operations over the 1921 
low point and sane optimists in the trade are 
confident of further progress in the direction 
of normal peace-time activity. Whether 
such progress can be translated with im- 
punity at this time into higher market levels 
is, however, a moot point not only between 
consumers and producers but also between 
the more conservative and advantageously 
situated producers and those whose lack of 
productive and financial facilities compels 
their seeking solace in the hope of rising 
prices. That the latter are pinning their 
faith on a quagmire is obvious. 


Pig Iron.—Automotive foundries are sound- 
ing the market, but tunnages involved in 
contracts placed are light, consumers still] 
being in a hesitant mood. 


Steel.—Somewhat improved demand for 
steel bars comes from tractor manufactur- 
ers. There is still talk of 1.50c., Pittsburgh, 
for soft bars and 2.00c. for cold-drawn, but 
most of the business is for small lots carry- 
ing slightly higher prices. Strip steel de- 
mand has tapered off, but some automotive 
interests who have contracts at 2.00c. for 
the hot-rolled and at 3.75¢c. for the cold- 
rolled are specifying more freely. The sheet 
market is floundering. 


Aluminum.—Small lots of imported metal 
are again changing hands at considerably 
below 18c., but the market for representative 
import business holds firm. 
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INDUSTRIAL NOTES 








Super-Traction Truck Co. of Fox Lake, 
Wis., incorporated a year ago with $300,000 
capital to build six-wheeled motor trucks, is 
negotiating with the new industries bureau 
of the Association of Commerce of Fond du 
Lac, Wis., with a view of establishing the 
permanent factory and offices in that city. 
The company is now operating a small shop 
at Fox Lake and has been effecting a lim- 
ited production. A feature of the truck is 
the patented device by which the dual set of 
rear wheels is coupled. 

Mutual Truck Co.’s plant and equipment at 
Sullivan, Ind., will be offered at public sale 
by the receiver Dec. 22. The sale will include 
12 acres of land with siding to the C. & E. I. 
and Illinois Central railroads; a large modern 
brick building with steel truss roof; heating 
plant, machine tools, drawings, blue prints 
and a miscellaneous stock of materials and 
parts for building a 2%-ton motor truck. 
The First National Bank, Sullivan, is the 
receiver and E. D. Maple the trust officer in 
charge. 

Fort Smith Body Co., Fort Smith, Ark., 
with a capitalization cf $100,000, has been 
formed to take over and operate the Johns- 
ton Commercial Body Co. plant in that city. 
Incorporators are Ben Johnston, president, 
I. H. Nakdimen, secretary and treasurer, and 
J. B. McDonough. The plant manufactures 
truck bodies for all makes of automobiles. 
The company was purchased recently by 
1. H. Nakdimen at a sale of the assets. 

Deere & Co., Moline, IlI., has added small 
crews to its present working force, estab- 
lishing a three-day-a-week shift, giving 
favor to old employees. The new force, it 
was said, is to handle some immediate work 
without indication that the company will 
return to a large production schedule. 


Hubbard Pressed Steel Co., Youngstown, 
Ohio, has obtained a contract from Durant 
Motors for all general stamping for its four- 
cylinder and six-cylinder cars. The contract 
involves $500,000 and will require several 
thousand tons of light steel plate, blue an- 
nealed sheets and strip steel. 


Kalamazoo Tire & Rubber Co., established 
recently by L. W. Coppock, production man- 
ager for the Kalamazoo Motors Corp., is 
working on a production schedule of 1000 
tires a month. The small force now em- 
ployed will be increased early next year. 

Gold Seal Battery Co., Green Bay, Wis., 
has made permanent its informal organiza- 
tion of six months ago by incorporation with 
an authorized capitalization of $100,000. A 
plant has been established and is now in 
production on storage batteries. 

Lance Mfg. Co., New York 
opened a Pacific coast branch in 
cisco, where a warehouse has also been 
established. All shipments of goods for 
points west of the Rocky Mountains will be 
made from that branch. 


Kelly-Springfield Motor Truck Co. has 
added to its force at the Springfield, Ohio, 
plant, due to increased orders. Orders re- 
ceived recently have been mainly from the 
large cities, especially from the eastern sec- 
tion of the country. 

Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
reports that its 1921 business will amount to 
more than twice the vclume transacted in 
1920 and anticipates an increase next year. 

Anderson Electric & Equipment Co., Chi- 
cago, is now controlled by A. I. Appleton of 
the Appleton Electric Co., Chicago, who pur- 
chased B. J. and O. E. Grigsby’s stock in it. 


City, has 
San Fran- 
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Lovejoy Mfg. Co. announces its removal 
from 1040 Commonwealth avenue to 39 
Brighton avenue, Boston. 





BANK CREDITS 
Written exclusively for AUTOMOTIVE 
INDUSTRIES by the Guaranty Trust 
Co., second largest bank in America. 








While the trend of call money during 
the past week has been irregular, time 
money has shown an undertone of great- 
er ease. Funds appeared to be abundant 
and a fairly good turnover of business 
was reported. Call money ranged from 
4% per cent to 5% per cent as com- 
pared with 4 per cent to 4% per cent in 
the previous week. The rate for all 


‘fixed-date maturities from 60 days to 


6 months remained unchanged at 5 per 
cent to 5% per cent. Prime commercial 
paper was again quoted at 5 per cent to 
5% per cent. 

The Federal Reserve statement as of 
Nov. 28, 1921, showed a further in- 
crease in the total reserve ratio from 
71.8 per cent to 72.3 per cent. The net 
gain in total reserves was $8,760,000 as 
a result of an increase of $11,328,000 in 
gold reserves and a decrease of $2,568,- 
000 in other cash reserves. Total bills 
on hand increased $8,218,000, while Pitt- 
man certificates decreased $1,500,000. 
United States bonds and notes increased 
$359,000, while other bonds and notes de- 
creased $13,428,000. As a result of the 
foregoing changes, total earning assets 
showed a contraction of $6,351,000. 
There was also a decline of $8,308,000 in 
the amount of Federal Reserve notes in 
circulation. 

The total gold reserves of the New 
York institution increased $2,028,000 
during the week. Total earning assets 
increased $19.178,000 and Federal Re- 
serve notes in circulation $2,956,000. 

During the past week the bond mar- 
ket was characterized by further activ- 
ity and strength. A large number of 
transactions was reported and in many 
cases quotations closely approximated 
or exceeded previous high records. It 
was the experience of several invest- 
ment houses that the demand for high 
grade bonds exceeded the supply avail- 
able. On Nov. 22 an issue of 4% per 
cent highway bonds of the State of Penn- 
sylvania was sold to a syndicate of New 
York bankers at 104.31, this price rep- 
resenting a new high for the year for 
securities of this class. 

The publication last week of price in- 
dices reflects a slight downward trend 
of commodity prices after a short period 
of relative stability. 





VICTOR PRICES REVISED 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Nov. 28—The 
Victor Rubber Co. has reduced its prices 
on cord tires 30 per cent and on fabric 
22 per cent. Prices have been reduced 
from 3 to 10 per cent on tubes. 


DORRIS INCREASES PRICES 
ST. LOUIS, Nov. 28—The Dorris 
Motor Car Co. has increased the price 
of its seven-passenger sedan from $6,690 
to $7,190, effective immediately. 
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Truck Possibilities 
Noted in Argentina 


Foreign Manufacturers Are Al- 
ready Advertising Products 
and Pushing Sales 





WASHINGTON, Nov. 30—While there 
are at present probably not more than 
2000 motor trucks in Argentina, of which 
1023 are registered in Buenos Aires, as 
soon as business conditions begin to im- 
prove that country will offer a field with 
great possibilities for the sale of motor 
trucks of all sizes from the light deliv- 
ery cars to the heaviest trucks for long 
hauls with heavy burdens, says a report 
made to the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce by Trade Commission- 
er George S. Brady, Buenos Aires. 


Wide Field for Use 


Trucks of from 3 to 7% tons capacity 
especially should find an extensive sale 
in the vast pampas country for hauling 
the grains and wool to the stations, and 
in the Andean foothills for hauling mica, 
manganese, tungsten ore, and other ex- 
portable minerals to the railroads. 
American passenger automobiles now al- 
most monopolize the Argentine market, 
and the same will be true of the Argen- 
tine motor truck market if the American 
manufacturers will put forward suffi- 
cient effort at this stage, it is stated. 

The report continues: 


“The present price advantage of European 
truck manufacturers due to exchange, and 
the general depressed tendency of the 
market has caused some American manufac- 
turers to withdraw from the field while 
others have stopped their advertising and 
restricted their activities. This is allowing 
the European trucks to gain an advantage 
at a critical time when the public mind is 
actually being formed to accept truck trans- 
portation. English, German, and French 
trucks are being advertised and pushed at 
the present time. American manufacturers 
should make every effort to keep their trucks 
hefore the Argentine public and be content 
with small sales and small profits for a time 
in order to get a few of their trucks in the 
service of this country. 


Prices of Foreign Products 


“With a well planned start the resulting 
sales in the next few years will well repay 
the effort as the coming market for motor 
trucks in Argentina will undoubtedly be very 
large. The present price competition to be 
met with by European trucks in Argentina 
can be judged by the following prices of 
European cars in Buenos Aires. To this 
price the American manufacturer should add 
freight charges and a duty of 32 per cent. 
The peso may be taken as equivalent to 31 
cents United States currency. 


Pesos* 
RNS: BeFOR ois. sivicisas cai 12,000 
WDENHIS BYa-tON. «5.60 cwcss 14,800 
Dennis 5-6-ton............ 16,000 
Renault 2-3-ton........... 11,500 
ee een 17,000 
i Se ere 8,400 
Dixi 3-ton (chain)........ 8,500 
Dixi 3-ton (differential)... 9,200 
Bees es 6. cise ae emcee 10,500 





*Retail price in Buenos Aires. 
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Arthur C. Brauer, for the past four years 
assistant chief engineer and chief inspector 
of the Saxon Motor Car Corp., has been pro- 
moted to factory manager in charge of pro- 
duction, engineering and inspection. Brauer 
has been connected with the industry in en- 
gineering and production work’ since 1907, 
having been with the Thomas Motor Co., 
Ford Motor Co. and Studebaker Corp. 


Gaylord A. Hoyt has been appointed assist- 
ant sales manager of the H. H. Franklin 
Mfg. Co., Syracuse, succeeding Ernest P. 
Johnson, who has resigned. Hoyt has been 
with the organization since the first of the 
year and has acted as a district manager 
with unassigned territory. Since April 1 he 
has been calling on Pacific Coast dealers. 


Robert F. Brown has been appointed 
treasurer of the Dayton Rubber Mfg. Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. He has been actively engaged 
in the financial field for sixteen years and 
most recently was connected with Weil, 
Farrel & Co., Boston, as manager of its 
New York branch. 


E. P. Weber, former general sales manager 
of the Bergougnan Rubber Corp. of Trenton, 
N. J., has resigned from that organization, 
effective Jan. 12. This action is taken in 
anticipation of his entrance into the manu- 
facturing tire field. 

Paul Runyan has resigned as advertising 
manager of the Westcott Motor Car Co. and 
opened an insurance office in Springfield, 
Ohio. He is succeeded by Karl A. Heinzen, 
who has been acting as publicity man for the 
company. 

Charles Addams, formerly a sales engineer 
with the Standard Roller Bearing Co. of 
Philadelphia, has become associated with the 
Bearings Co. of America as sales engineer in 
the Eastern territory. 


R. R. Zimmer, formerly chief engineer of 
the Dupont Motors, is now connected with 
the Lawrance Aero-Engine Corp., as engi- 
neer, in charge of the engineering depart- 
ment. 


Morgan Douglas, formerly manager of the 
Portland, Ore., Chevrolet retail branch has 
been appointed assistant to the zone sales 
manager at the Chevrolet factory in Flint. 

Alfred Reeves, general manager of the 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
will address the Dealers Association at 
Washington, D. C., Friday night, Dec. 2. 

L. H. Earle, eastern sales manager, engine 
division, for the Buda Co., has moved his 
office from 1216 Aeolian Hall to 30 Church 
Street, New York City. 

Wm. B. Hoyle has been appointed man- 
ager of Cole Motors, Inc., of California. 





Wayne Company Purchases 
Water Softening Business 


FORT WAYNE, IND., Nov. 30—The 
Wayne Oil Tank & Pump Co. of this city 
has bought the Borromite Co. of Amer- 
ica, Chicago, for the sum of $500,000 
and has also acquired the Warriner 
Mfg. Co. of Fort Wayne, which is put- 
ting on the market an apparatus for 
softening water. The Borromite com- 
pany is also a manufacturer of water 
softening and purifying apparatus. 

As soon as possible the machinery and 
equipment of the Chicago company will 
be moved to this city. Additional fac- 
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tory buildings will be erected on the 
company’s seventeen acre site and the 
work of manufacturing the apparatus 
will be pushed with all possible speed. 

In addition to securing the factory and 
business of the Chicago concern the pur- 
chase also gives to the Wayne oil com- 
pany the control of zeolite mines in New 
Jersey. Homer G. Tate, president of 
the Borromite company, will join the 
Wayne oil company to assume charge of 
the water purifying apparatus here. 





FINANCIAL NOTES 











Pierce-Arrow will probably show a small 
profit in the current quarter with profit and 
loss surplus, which at the close of last year 
was $4,500,000, likely te be less than $500,000. 
The improvement is due to the betterment 
of the inventory situation, which aggregates 
$14,000,000, compared with $16,500,000 on 
Jan. 1, to the absorbing of the cost of the new 
line and to a reduction in the overhead. It 
is not probable that there will be an appre- 
ciable reduction in bank loans, which now 
total about $7,000,000. Business is consider- 
ably better than was to be expected at this 
time of the year with passenger car sales in 
fairly good volume and truck trade holding 
up. 

Erie Tire & Rubber Co. receiver has asked 
the court for authority to collect $278,404 un- 
paid subscriptions for preferred stock and to 
obtain payment for $1,029,986 common stock, 
chiefly issued as bonus to preferred purchas- 
ers. This action has been recommended by 
the creditors’ committee, consisting of F. B. 
Peterson, David Kubie, H. H. Whitman and 
Z. P. Zollinger. 

Geuder Paeschke & Frey Co., Milwaukee, 
manufacturer of steel stampings, sheet metal 
goods, enameled utensils and other ware and 
also the exclusive maker of the Maxim 
silencer, has increased its authorized capital- 
ization from $1,000,000 to $2,000.000 for the 
general accommodation of the growth of its 
plant and business. 


Kelley Tire & Rubber Co.'s plan calling for 
a survey of the company’s property with a 
view to reorganization, as advanced by the 
stockholders’ protective committee, has been 
approved by Judge Keeler in New Haven. 

Earl Motors, Inc., directors have authorized 
the issuance of 200,000 additional shares (no 
par) to stockholders of record Nov. 22, 1921, 
at $10 a share to the extent of 100 per cent 
of holdings. The offering expires Dee. 2. 

Ford Motor Co. of Canada has 1200 stock- 
holders, mostly Canadians. Of the stock 18 
per cent is owned by Henry Ford. The com- 
pany has exclusive manufacturing and selling 
rights for Ford cars in Canada. 

Advance-Rumely Co. has declared the 
regular quarterly dividend of 75 cents a 
share on the preferred stock, payable Jan. 3 
to stock of record Dec. 15. 

Franklin Automobile Co., Syracuse, an- 
nounces that from Jan. 1 to Nov. 1 it has 
sold direct to the public capital stock to the 
amount of $2,515,700. 


HARVESTER REOPENS FOUNDRY 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO, Nov. 29— 
Owing to the booking of good sized or- 
ders for motor trucks and castings, the 
Springfield works of the International 
Harvester Co. has ovened its foundry 
and will operate it all winter. 
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G. M. Export Trade 
Improves Steadily 
October Best ‘anf Year with No- 


vember Probably Exceed- 
ing That Month 





NEW YORK, Nov. 30—Current orders 
received during October by the General 
Motors Export Co., covering all the lines 
of passenger cars, were in excess of 
those received during any month since 
October, 1920. November orders are 
continuing this improvement or exceed- 
ing it. The present business is chiefly 
on the Buick and Chevrolet lines and 
comes principally from Australia, al- 
though other countries of Latin-America 
and elsewhere are numbered among the 
purchasers. 

The general impression among ex- 
porters here is that the export market 
again is on the upgrade and the an- 
nouncement to-day by General Motors 
shows to what an extent this trade has 
bettered. Heavy shipments of cars dur- 
ing the last months of 1920 and the early 
months of i921, it is explained, were 
made on old orders that were not filled 
during the earlier rush of domestic sales, 
and the fact that the orders now being 
received are at such volume shows defi- 
nitely that the export markets will take 
an appreciable percentage of the Ameri- 
can production. 

General Motors, it is stated, has not 
yet begun any general foreign sales on 
the new Buick four, further than to 
supply a few of its older dealers with 
demonstration cars. Shipments of this 
line are expected to begin early in 1922, 
export sales on the Buick being con- 
fined until that time to the six-cylinder 
models. 


Hearne Wins Los Angeles 
Race, Making No Stops 


LOS ANGELES, Nov. 30—From the 
mechanical end the Thanksgiv:ng Day 
race on the Beverly Hills Speedway 
showed practically no developments. 
Six of the cars had Duesenberg power 
plants, four Frontenac and two Miller, 
the latter built in Los Angeles. Hearne, 
the winner, who covered the 250 miles 
at an average of 109.7 m.p.h., drove one 
of the eight-in-line Duesenbergs. He 
had absolutely no troubles of any kind 
going through the entire contest with- 
out a stop. 

Several of the cars had to replenish 
their water supply, which is unusual in 
such races. 


ORDERS NEW OWEN SALE 


WILMINGTON, DEL. Nov. 28 — 
Federal Judge Morris has set aside the 
sale of the personal property of the 
Owen Magnetic Motor Car Co. and has 
ordered a new sale on the ground that 
the original order of the court was not 
complied with and that the price was 
inadequate. 
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SHOWS 
Nov. 27-Dec. 3—New York, Au- 
tomobile Salon, Hotel 
Commodore. 


Jan. 7-13—New York, National 
Automobile Show, Grand 
Central Palace. Auspices 
of N.A.C.C 

Jan. 9-14—New York, Motor Car 
Body Exposition, Automo- 


bile Body Builders Asso- 
ciation, Twelfth Regiment 
Armory. 


Jan. 28-Feb. 4—Chicago, Auto- 
mobile Salon, Hotel Drake. 

Jan. 28-Feb. 4—Chicago, Na- 
tional Automobile Show, 
Coliseum, Auspices of 
N.A.C.C. 

Feb. 6 to 11—Seventh Na- 
tional Tractor Show and 
Educational Exposition, 
Minnesota State Fair 
Grounds, Minneapolis. 
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Calendar 


Feb. 6 to 11— Winnipeg, Can., 
Automotive Equipment 
Show, Western Canadian 
Automotive Association. 


FOREIGN SHOWS 


Dec. 


CONVENTIONS 


6-8 — Chicago, Second 
Annual Meeting of Ameri- 
can Petrolum Institute, 


Dee. 10—New York, American 
Nov. 26- Dec. 3 — Shanghai, Institute of Mining and 
- a pe _- Metallurgical Engineers. 
Ov. Cycle Show. —Ss«éDee. 20—Philadelphia, American 
Dec. 3-14—Brussels, Belgian Society of Mechanical En- 
International Automobile gineers. 
Show. Dec. 27-29—Chicago, American 
March, 1922—Santiago, Chili, Society of Agricultural] 
Annual Automobile Show. Engineers, Auditorium 
May, 1922—Quito, Ecuador, Agri- Hotel. 
cultural Exposition, cele- = yan. 17-20, 1922—Chicago, Amer- 


brating Centenary of Ecua- 
dor. Automotive Section. 
Sept. 1922—Rio de Janeiro, 


ican Road Builders Associ- 
ation. 


Brazil, Automobile exhib- Jan. 30-31—Chicago, Fifth An- 
its in connection with the nual Convention, N. A. 
Brazilian Centenary As- D. A., La Salle Hotel. 

socicao Automobilista Bra- Jan. 30-Feb. 2—Boston, Sixth 


zileria. 


Annual Conference of the 
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International Delivery 
Association, Copley Plaza 


Hotel. 
June 11-15—Milwaukee, Annual 
International Convention 


of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World. 


Sept. 18-23, 1922—Rome, Italy, 

. Second Annual Meeting of 
the International Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Ss. A. E. MEETINGS 


Detroit, Dec. 23, Feb. 24. Mar 
24, April 28,May 26. 


New York, Jan. 10-13, 1922— 
Annual Meeting. 


Chicago, Feb. 1 


Minneapolis, Feb. 8-9—Annual 
Tractor Meeting. 





Ford Maintaining 


Output Schedule 


Maxwell Expanding Production 
Program—Hupp Building 
Fifty Cars Daily 


DETROIT, Nov. 30—Shipments of the 
Ford Motor Co. for November will ap- 
proximate the 75,000 vehicles for which 
the schedule called at the beginning of 
the month. Business in December is ex- 
pected to reach about the same propor- 
tions. There is a steady demand from 
practically all branches, but manufac- 
turing at the Highland Park plant will 
be on a somewhat smaller scale than in 
recent months, although it is declared 
there will be no shut down before the 
inventory period which begins Dec. 25. 

Production of the new Maxwell models 
is being increased steadily to fill the 
orders which are coming to the factory 
from all parts of the country. Output 
is being expanded slowly so that. the 
high mechanical standard will not suffer. 
Production of the new car has been aver- 
aging higher than 100 cars a day. 

The plant of the Hupp Motor Car 
Corp. is running on a basis of 50 a day 
and will build 1300 cars in November. 
A steady business is looked for in De- 
cember and the factory will not close 
for inventory as this was taken late in 
the summer. The American Gear Mfg. 
Co., a subsidiary of Hupp at Jackson, 
Mich., has resumed work with 350 men 
after a six weeks’ shut-down. 





Georgia Business Varies 


with Size of Counties 


ATLANTA, Nov. 28—An interesting 
feature is noted in an analysis of auto- 
mobile sales in Georgia for the first 
eleven months of 1921, according to the 
number of licenses issued by the Secre- 
tary of State, in that every large county 
in Georgia shows an increase in the num- 
ber of sales as compared with the first 
eleven months of 1920, while every small 
county shows a decrease. 





The larger counties include those in 
which are located such cities as Macon, 
Savannah, Augusta, Columbus, Rome 
and Atlanta. The total increase in these 
larger counties is well over 5000, the in- 
crease in Fulton County alone, in which 
Atlanta is located, being almost 4000 to 
date. Total registration for the whole 
State, however, is less than the same 
period in 1920. 

With the exception of Fords, sales in 
the Atlanta territory during November 
have declined slightly as compared with 
October. 





Used Car Sales Increase 
in Texas Over October 


DALLAS, TEX., Nov, 28 — With the 
exception of used cars, there appeared 
to be a decrease in the automobile busi- 
ness in Dallas and practically all Texas 
for the first half of November when 
compared with the first half of the pre- 
ceding month. In actual retail sales re- 
ported in Dallas this decrease was about 
10 per cent. The wholesale trade was 
about on the same basis. 

But for used cars there was an in- 
crease in business of 40 per cent over the 
used car business of the first half of Oc- 
tober. This probably made the number 
of cars actually sold at retail equal to 
the number sold during the first half of 
October. 

Generally, dealers do not expect busi- 
ness to decrease materially during the 
remainder of the year. 





REVENUE FROM INDUSTRY LESS 


WASHINGTON, Nov. 28 — S!ackened 
production in the automobile industry 
during the latter part of 1920 and the 
early months of 1921 is reflected in the 
annual report of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue, showing that excise taxes from 
that source fell off $38,538,121.72 as 
compared with the previous year. A de- 
crease of $812.579,486.07, or 15 per cent 
in the total of excise taxes is reported 
for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1921, 
as compared with 1920. The income and 
profits tax collections declined $728,798,- 
329.85. 


Reimportation Duty 
Opposition Lessens 


Senate Expected to Adopt Resolu- 
tion Adding Tax to War 
Material 


WASHINGTON, Dec. 1— With the 
convening of the regular session of the 
67th Congress Monday, the National 
Automobile Dealers Association and 
other organizations are hopeful that the 
Graham resolution, which wou!d impose 
a special duty of 90 per cent on surplus 
war material reimported into this coun- 
try, will be passed in the Senate. Re- 
ports have been received showing that 
groups of American speculators have 
been rushing automobile trucks and 
other motor equipment into American 
ports in efforts to avoid these heavy as- 
sessments. 

Senators who objected to this resolu- 
tion when it was reported favorably 
from the Senate Finance Committee 
have been advised of the situation and 
as a consequence have indicated that 
they will not oppose the resolution. It 
is becoming increasingly apparent that 
this protection must be accorded the 
American automotive industry now. 





Detroit Steam Motors 
Will Make $1,000 Car 


DETROIT, Dec. 1—The Detroit Steam 
Motor Corp. has been incorporated in 
this State to manufacture a steam auto- 
mobile in this city. The car will follow 
the best practices in steam car experi- 
ence up to this time with several refine- 


ments in mechanical features and design.: 


O. C. Trask will be president and treas- 
urer of the company. He is a member 
of the firm of Trask, Kennedy & Co., 
Michigan distributor of the Stanley 
steam car. The new car will sell in the 
$1,000 class. It will weigh between 1500 
and 2000 pounds, will have a 110-in. 
wheelbase and will be built in four body 
styles. The first showing will be at the 
Detroit show. 
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